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SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1884. 


[PRICE, 15 CENTs. 








BARTLE TT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 


ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 


Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


=< _ BALTIMORE, MD. 
W. & F¥. SLOANE, 
ARTISTIC CARPETINGS 


NOVELTIES IN 


AXMINSTER, WILTON, 
BRUSSELS, ann TAPESTRY. 
ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STs., 


NEW YORK. 








[ESTABLISHED 1866.] 


N? VELTIES IN CARPETS, 


STANDARD, FOREIGN AND 
DOMESTIC, 
RUGS, MATS and WINDOW-SHADES, 
Communications Solicited. 
H. A. HARTLEY & CO., Boston, MAss. 
9 TO 105 WASHINGTON STREET. 


OXLE Y, GIDDINGS & ENOS, 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS-FIXTURES, 
ART METAL ~- WORK, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


Special designs and estimates furnished upon 
application. 


Architects’ patronage most respectfully solicited. 


224-230 CANAL STREET, 
120-126 WALKER STREET, 


¥ ASPINWALL & SON, 


TILES of all descriptions for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Fire- 
places and Decoration generally. 
MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC, 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
15 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New York. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NEW SETS JUST ISSUED. 
Set No. 5, 26 Views of Elegant Residence Interiors. 
* “« 6,26 “ Suburban Homes, (of moderate cost.) 
“ “ 7,26 “ Chicago and Milwaukee Residences, 
(just built). 
$12.00 per set. $10.50 unmounted. 
Freights paid if Cash accompanies your Order. 
J. W. TAYLOR, 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 
146 La SALLE Sr., CHICAGO, 


Ox O BUILDING STONE CoO. 


QUARRYMEN AND DEALERS IN 


BUFF AND BLUE OHIO SANDSTONE. 


OFFICES : 
127 SUPERIOR STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

247 BROADWAY, New York, N. Y. 
350 FirTH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
49 FirtH AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, Pa. 


PANISH TILES “NOLLA’S.” 


The best colors and hardness ever produced in 
Flooring ‘Tiles. Designs for Work, 
‘ANDO MIRANDA, Sole Agent in 0. 8, 

92 Liberty Street, New York, N. ¥. 


} New YORK. 














(CHARLES R. YANDELL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ILLUMINATED LEATHERS 
AND HAND-PAINTED WALL-PAPERS, 
Select Textile Fabrics, Choice Furniture, 
Dealers in Antique Spanish Leathers, Bric-a-brac, etc. 
DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 

No. 6 East E1gutTeents St., New Yor. 
Near Fifth Avenue. 


Established 1817. 
OHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


CARPETINGS AND RUGS. 


Correspondence specially invited. 
558 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASs. 


itcHe LI, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 
ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
ARCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 

Special designs submitted on application. 
WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 

MERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILE. 
Acknowledged by experts to be 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO, (Limited.)} 
OFFICE & SALESRUOM, 116 WEST 23D StT., N.Y. 
Designs and Estimates for Public Buildings, Halls, 
Churches, Vestibules, and for External Decoration, 
Bath-room, Stove, and Furniture Decorations. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES 
For MANTELS, HEARIHS, WALNSCOTING, ETC. 
‘AMES P. WOOD & CO. 

JAMES P. WOOD. JOSEPH WOOD. 
STEAM-HEATING, VENTILATING, AND 
COOKING APPARATUS, ETC. 

39 SouTH FoURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





S4 YSSEL ROCK ASPHALT. 
For SipEWALKS, FLoors, CELLARS, Roors, Erc. 
BITUMEN DAMP COURSE, 
DAMP RESISTING SOLUTION. 
ACTINOLITE ROOFS, 
29 ' ( Areade Bldg, 
ew Plee,$ E. H. WOOTTON ; R’ms 14,16 &17, 
New YORK. ) N. Y. Mastic Works. CHICAGO, 
INTON’S TILES. 
PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
FoR PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & ALBANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings 
in every part of the country. 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscotiny, ete., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, New YORK. 


ROBERT C. FISHER, 


Successor to Fisher & Brep, 
MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 
97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET. 

Established 1830. 





NEW YORE. 





WE UNITED STATES EN- 
CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 
TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HIGH ART MAJOLICA TILES fur Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, ete. 

GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscoting, ete. 
Designs and Estimates furnished upon application. 
New Pattern Book and Price List just issued. 


RR NDLE’S 








PATENT “ACME” GLAZING 


FOR SKYLIGHTS, 
CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, Eto. 


Illustrated Catalogues free on application. 
Estimates promptly furnished. 


ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 10 HORATIO St., NEw YorK. 


(Late of 7 Warren St.) 


WY TT/JER MACHINE CoO. 
Manufacturers of Steam and Hydraulic 
ELEVATORS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT STREET, Boston. 


CHAS. WHITTIER, Pres’t. A. C. WHITTIER, Treas. 


ZL S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE, 
CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, 
New YorK OFFICE, 46 COURTLAND STREE?. 
TOKES & PARRISH, 


30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Hydraulic and Steam-Power 
ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YorRK OFFICE, - - 9% & 9 LIBERTY STREET. 


RANE’S 


VICTORIOUS HYDRAULIC AND HIGH 
SPEED STEAM 


ELEVATORS. 


New York OrFice, 92 & 94 LIBERTY Sr. 
Boston OFFice, Room 83 MAson BUILDING- 
CHicaGo Works, 10 N, JEFFERSON St. 
Ors 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 


For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, ete. 


OTIS BROTHERS & GO., 
New YorgE, Bostow, 49D PuyLADELrea. 
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POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S PATENT 


‘Hxpanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 
The ORIGINAL and only LEGITIMATE EXPANDING CONDUC- 
4’ TOR in the market, has been used for years and THOROUGHLY 
TESTED in all the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNI- 
TED STATES and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally 
i THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 





PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 
. . ° ° ° Boson. | B. G. Carpen : 
Wi. tisiliany g wi . ', °. °. New York City. | The Miller Iron Go., . Providence, R. I. 
Brace, Cook &Co., . ea = =. ‘ord Bros., a. - Newark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard & Co., .  « Buffalo, N. Y.| Knisely & Miller . . . ae 
Wasson & Martin, . Albany, N. Y.| J.C. McFarland & Co.,. + «  « Chicago, I. 
Hoy & Co., Se. ti # . Albany, N. Y.| Wm. Fuller&Co., . . . . Baltimore, Md. 
Reardon, Ennis & Co., . »N.Y.| W.R.Allen&Oo.,. . . 
Tr »y Stamping Works, . Troy, N.Y. | Bakewell & Mullius,. . . : . 
Chas. Millar & Son, . «  « Utiea, N. ¥.| Biersack & Neidermeyer, . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
W. H. Scott, . . . Portland, Me, | The Bi t & Clapp Co. ° . Hartford, Conn. 
S:W. Samm 2 «© «© 8 @ cresster, Maas. 


CARD. 


By decisions of the U.S. Circuit Courts the Eaclusive Right to manufacture Expanding Conductors of 
any and all designs, was secured to WILLIAM AUSTIN, and Austin, OppYKe & Co, are the only par- 
ties authorized to manufacture under Austin’s Letters Patent, — all others will bu considered and treated as 


INFRINGERS. 


BEST CONDUCTOR OF ALL, 
Ritchie’s Patent Spiral Lock-Seam Pipe, 


NO SOLDERED JOINTS. 





iter & Co., . ° . Wilkesbarre, Penn. 





THE ONLY REAL 





A L. FAUCHERE & CO. 


Office and Warerooms, 


433 anD 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next to south-east 
corner Thirty-fourth Street, 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


e 
Expanding Conductor, most z teste fis mm 
2 See our Advertisement last week. | 





The IRWIN & REBEER 


PATENT Importers, Manufacturers, and Dealers in all kinds of I= 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 


Stained Glass. 
- -W. J. McPHERSON, © 
PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 


DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer. 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 
N. Y. Office: 26 Warren St., LINSLEY PIKE & CO. 


Expanding Water Conductor, 
MANUFACTURED BY THE aT 


8.8.8. Conductor Co. 


LIMITED, 
47 Federal St., Allegheny, Pa. 


Tre Stanprnc SeaqM al- 
lows of an easy and secure 
fastening, keeping the pipe} 
far enough from the to 
make any overflow from the 
eave pipe or head, run down 
the spout, and not the wall; 
























Atained Glass. 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION. 


Memorial Windows a apactaey- 
Awards of the highest merit for thirty years past. 
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KINSELLA.&HAYWOOD 

















-WORKERS 

MEGA: :3288 
& STERLING SILVER. 

\ KI | SHCST A INE D GLASS 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 CARMINE ST., NEW YORK. 























0. 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. ntar B'WAY. |f 
*%— NEW YORK. —* jj 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Stainer and Decorator. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 













and will open, in case off} 
freezing, so as to preventh 
bursting, and still remain 
double-locked and water- 


“OOG| 


PRINCIPAL AGENTS. 

£. B. Badger & Son, Boeton, Mass.; Noyes & Wines, 
New York; J. 8. Thorn, Philadelphia; John G. Het- 
zell, Baltimore; R. P. Gormully, Chicago; F. Schmitt 
& Sons, Milwaukee; Shackeltop Bros., Cleveland ; 
G. H. Peters & Son, Buffalo, N. Y.; James Ackroyd, 
Albany. N. Y.; Witt & Brown, Cincinnati; Hull @ 
Coszens Men'f'g Co., St Louis, A. K. Sweet, Kansas 
City Mo., and many others. 





gem EST. LONDON, ENG.., 1854. 












Y Works, 20 W. 4thst., N.Y. * 


KELLEY & COMPANY, 
1) CCLESIASTICAL AND DOMESTIC 


STAINED GLASS, 


27 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 








ALFRED BOOTE, 


East 19th Street, New Work. 


TILES 


Of all descriptions, from 


MINTON'S, MAWS, and BOOTE & CO'S. 
MOSAICS in Stock and made to order from any S.S. MARSHALL & BROS., 


esign. Large Stock of Manufactarers of 


Mantels, Grates, & Open Fireplaces, STAINED GLASS. 


No. 62 CEDAR AVENUF, ALLEGHENY, Pa. 
Special designs made to suit customers free of charge. 
Experienced men kept to set Mantels, 
Grates, and Tiles. 





la haceeinniyy 


STAINED : GuAss + AND 
INTERIOR - DECORATIONS 
223-225 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

















INTON, HOLLINS & CO., 

STOKE-UPON-TRENT. ii 

The original and existing Manufactory of lat fetal SAP Ee BEE da? ae aa2 
MINTON’S feria 

Plain, Encaustic, Glazed, Enamelled, Majolica, Printed | | MMEEEREAE 13°572&9 MADISON STREET 


and Art-Painted Tiles, for Floors, Walls, Hearths, a4 CORNER CHIGAN AVENUE 
Mantels, Furniture, &c. [llustrated sheets — pias “RD - 
of newest designs just issued. t : 


SHARPLESS & WATTS, Agents, ‘ios 
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Forty-Eight. 
GEO. R. CLARKE & CO., 


Art Furnishing Rooms, 
48 Boylston Street - - Boston, Mass. 


Stained Glass Designers & Workers. 


Tiles for Floors, Walls, Hearths, Facings, ete. Tiles 
designed and painted to order. Marquetry Floors. 
Furniture Designers and Manufacturers. De- 
signs and estimates furnished on applica- 
tion. Glass works on the premises 





























REDDINC, BAIRD & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO CooK, REDpING & Co., 
Manufacturers of 


|STAINED GLASS 


In ALL Irs VaRreties. IMPORTED 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS 


of our own importation furnished in uanti 
and cut to size. ~s ad 











No. 1385 MaRKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





146 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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REPRESENTED BY 
New York, Caryl Coleman, No. 9 Fast 17th St. Detroit, Wm. Wright, Fort St. W. 
Chicago, Henry Dibblee, 266 and 26% Wabash Ave, 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. 
Cincinnati, C. S. Rankin & Co., West Pear! St. 
Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. 








San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. 
Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So. 








* ice mae” LOW’S ART riLES 
Chelsea, Mass. . 

| Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. 

Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. | Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. 


Baltimore, Baltimore Mantel Co., No. Howard St. St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth st. 
| Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. Furniture Co., East 
} 





Water Street. 

















Decorators, 





. _ Stained Glass. 
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C. H. GEORGE, Importer. 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


Exclusive Upholstery Goods and 
Decorations. 
152 Sth Avenue, New York. 


@ 


} 
@) biti t iB 
33 East !7th Street, New York. 
Contracts taken large or small for 


MEMORIAL STAINED GLASS WINDOWS, 
Stained Glass of Every Description, 


Mosaic, Repoussée, Wood Carvings, Embroideries, 
and Hangings, for either 


Ecclesiastical or Domestic Parposes, 
and every kind of Interior Vecoration for Public or 
Private Buildings. 

Examples of Mr. La Farge’s work may be seen at : — 

Trinity Church, Boston, St. Thomas’s Church, N. Y. 
Memorial Hall, Harvard oa. The Brick Church, 
Ru. Es Garfield Memorial, at Williams College. 

And the following private residences : — 

W. H. Vanderbilt, Cornelins Vanderbilt, N. Y. Cyrus 
W. Field. 8. J. Tilden, N.Y. F. L. Ames, Boston. 

















WALKER & THOMPSON, 
ALFRED GODWIN &CO.|Decorative Art Leather and 


STAINED GLASS LEATHER PAPER. 


Embossed, Illuminated and Plain Leather-Work of 
all kinds, for Furniture and Interior 
For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


Decorations. 
No. 4 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


0 AL Sort. 
RESCO PATER, 
_ assupmaasn ave CACAO. 
CHOICE FURNITURE. 

UNIQUE FRESCOES. 


MOSAIC GLASS. ° 
INTERIOR WOOD-WORKE. 



















PAINTED TAPESTRIES, 


Plush and Panels. 
Estimates furnished, Cc. 8. SAMUEL & CO., 
42 West 23d Street, New York. 


H. EDGAR HARTWELL 
28 West 23d St., N. ¥. City. 
ART DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS. 




















LOWS ART TILES 


For Fire-Places, Hearths, Wainscoting, &c. 
New York Office, CARYL COLEMAN, Agent, 9 East 17th St., between Broadway & Sth Ave., N.Y. 


MANTELS AND GRATES. 


Fine Brass Grates, Fenders, Andirons, Fire-Sets, etc. 


Ceneral Agent LOW’S ART TILES. 


FLO AND ORNAMENTAL TILE, 


For Halls, Vestibules, Conservatories, Hotels, Banks, etc, Tile Facings and Hearths. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK. 


Stable Fittings, Weather-Vanes, Cresting» Fountains, Vases, Drinking-Fountains, Chairs, Settees. 


HENRY DIBBLEE, 266 & 268 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


37 CORNHILL, BOSTON, 
Draughting Instruments, 


SUPPLIES FOR ARCHITECTS, 
ENGINEERS AND DRAUGHTSMEN, 


— AGENTS FOR — 
Abbott’s Practical Ellipsograph and Levy’s 
Blue-Process Paper. 
Copies taken by the Levy Blue Copying Process. 


An Examination of our Catalogues is solicited. 














W.J. McPHERSON, 


Established A. D., 1845. 


Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 
Ecclesiastical 


DECORATOR, 
440 ,442 and 444 Tremont Street. 





YRANK HILL SMITH, 


171 1-2 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON 2.00 cccccccccccee-cccccecccccce MASS. 


MODELLING, CARVING & DESIGNING 


For Interior and Exterior Decoration. 
Bronze, Wood, Plaster, Stone and Marble. 


J. HOLMES, Hotel Chapman Boston. 








oTTo GAERTNER, 
Fresco Painter, Interior Decorator, 


47 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 





{Established 1816.) 


WILLIAM STRUTHERS & SONS, 


Contractors for the Marble-Work of new City Hall, 
Philadelphia, 


Importers, Workers and Dealers in 


Marbles, Granites 


AND OTHER STONES. 
Agents for the Caén Stone and 
Aubigny Quarries, France. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
a Sculptural Work a Specialty. 
WM. STRUTHERS & SONS. 


STEAM WARMING, 


House and Office Warming a Specialty, 


Estimates Furnished, 


E. RUTZLER, 


170 & 172 Centre St., New York, N. Y. 








MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Archiiects’ 
mavterias, 

Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 

Wm. T, Comstock, 6 Astor Place, New York. 





UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


— OFf—, 


Architectural Subjects, 
Also, WORKS OF OLD AND MODEKN MASTERS 
IN PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ETC. 

Send 6-cent stamp for Catalogue of 5,000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 

Mention this paper. 338 Washington Street, 

BOSTON, Mass. 


WATER COLORS 


G. Wagner’s Celebrated Specialty, for Architects and 
Desiguers. Send for Price-List to 


J. MARSCHING & CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y¥. 
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Potter's Mortar Material. 


For laying Front Brick, Chimneys and Fireplaces it has no Equal. 
FURNISHED IN RED, BLACK, OR GRAY. Send for Circulars. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


P. O. BOX 35. 








EDWARDS & COMPANY, 
(PATENT) 
Annunciators, Electric Bells ana Annunciators, 
AUTOMATIO BURGLAR ALARMS, FIRE ALARMS, Eto. 


Electric. Estimates for Electric Bells, Annunciators, a gee 
Letter-Boxes, Door-Opeuers for Apartment 


GAS-LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 
Factory: 4th Ave. and 144th St. Office: 41 Beaver St. WN. Y. 


Elevators 
and 
Hoisting 
Machinery. 


STEPHEN A, MORSE, Cc. M.WILLIAMS, EDWIN F, MORSE, 


CLEM & MORSE, 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


H lic, St lt and Hand-Power Passenger 
as P re t Ele Hate: Doo pumb- | - 
J ic 


Sole owners 0’ Lut right to appl ate eH Poors, ete. Governor to 
Elevators and peri achinery. Send J lilustrated CW 
Nos. 411 and 413 Che Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Branch Office, 108 Liberty St., New York. 





Architectural iron and Jail Works. 
Architectural |< 208 STORE-FRONTS, COLCMNS AND GIRDERS, 


Iron Railings and Verandas, 
Iron and Jail) = saxk vauLts, Fike-pRoor Doors & SHUTTERS, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work required in the erection of buildings, 
M. CLEMENTS, 
Catalogues furnished or application. Cincinnati, Ohia 


| G L. Swett & Company, 


Manuf'rs of Plain and Ornamenta 


Architectural SHEET-METAL WORK FOR BUILDINGS. 
Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, 








Sheet i Metal Galv anize d- Iron Ventilators, Roofing, ete. 
IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
N. B.— We warrant our Skylights to be Fire and Storm-Proof. 
Work. | They are the best made and are in use by the Heliotype Printing 
| Co., Notman Photographie Co., U.S. Sub-Treasury and Post- Office, 


and nearly all the principal buildings in Boston. 
295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. 


BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & CO. 
Cement, | Best English Portland Cement. 


Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
Portland, New York Office: No. 7 Bowling Green. 





Also Roman Cements, Fire-Brick, Felt, etc. 





Selenitic Fire-Proof Building Co., 


Mathews Wharf, Marginal St., Chelsea. 
CEMENT. ROBERT JACKSON, Manager. 
’ The above Company are open to supply Hollow Blocks for fire 
proof construction, in any thickness from three to six inches, 
SELENITIC verfectly dry and wel! seasoned and superior to any blocks in the 
. ton market. These blocks have been submitted to extreme 
tests for tire, by the Mass. Mechanic's Charitable Association and 
have withstood a compression test, by the U. S. testing machine, 
of 662 Ibs. to the square inch. A large stock always on hand. 





Fireplaces, | 


Ash-Traps, 
and 
Grates, 


EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 


Manutacturers of 


PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Patent Self-closing Ash-Traps, 
Grates of all kinds, 
Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





Inlaid Floors and 


Borders, 
= 


Counters. etc. 


W. E. WHEELER, 


Successor to R. M. Hubbard & Co. 
Established 1874. 
Manufacturer of Hubbard’s Patent 


Inlaid Floors and Border. 


The most beautiful and durable floor made. Hundreds of them 
in the finest houses in the count Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 
Fine ee office, and hotel nteriors and Art Furniture from 
special se D yrawings and estimates furnished on application, 





84 to 96 Erie Street, Toledo, Ohio. 





Iron 
Structures. 


BOSTON. BRIDGE WORKS, 


WS. Evornerr. 
| Office, ‘me es ° pes Pemberton _— Boston. 
UGHT IRON TRUSSE 
BOX AND I PLATE GIRDERS & BEAMS 
For sustaining roofs, floors, walls, and other loads of all kinds, 
| Gostgned and built. Our long experience embraces the designing 
and construction of many wrought-iron structures, an 
mall, a conspicuous example of which may be examined in the 
ht-iron trusses for roofs and floors of the Exhibition Build- 
ing the N. E, Manufacturers’ and Mechanics’ Institute, Boston. 





Peerless 
Colors for 
Mortar. 


'PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
| BLACK, BROWN, BUFF, RED. 


Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CoO., 
York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





JOHN MATTHEWS, 
First Avenne, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 
ecorative NEW YORK. 
Sole licensee in New York of the TILGHMAN SAND Briast. 
Glass by Decorattve Glass from Late Designs Executed by 
Sand Blast or Embossing Processes in &@ 
Sand Blast. Superior Manner. 
SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. 


Sand for ')'netrated Cataion vr Fstimates 





Steam 
Heating. 


T. H. BROOKS, 
AROHITEOTURAL IRON-WORE, 
ORNAMENTAL DIRECT RADIATORS, 
IMPROVED INDIRECT RADIATORS, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 














THE TAHANTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Decorative Articles in Metal. 


Friezes, Panels, Mantel-Facings, Bas-Reliefs, &c., from Original Designs or those furnished, for the in- 
terior Decoration of Dwelling-Houses, Public Buildings, Hotels, Elevator-Cabs, Parlor and Passenger 


. 
Cars, Steamers, &c., in Copper, Brass, Bronze, and Silver, reproducing with exact fidelity natural objects Mineral 


Special attention is called to the reproductions from natural leaves and flowers in the panels and tiles for 


or other models 


furniture and interiors. 
gar"Correspondence solicited and estimates furnished on application. 


42 Batterymarch Street, Boston. 


E. V. R. THAYER, President. 


8. L. HOLDREGE, Treasurer. 


A HOUSE 


LINED WITH 









As indicated, 
Wool, is warm in winter 


and cool in summer; 
all sound is deadened; 





JANENTZKY & WEBER, 
Draughtsmen'’s Supp 


Blae-Print sete * Drawing Papers, Mathematical Instruments, Drawing 


Inks, Architectural and Fresco Designs. 


Artists Materials Generally. 


1125 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


hes. 








there is no thoroughfare for 
rats, mice or other vermin; 
the spread of fire is checked 


and dampness is kept out. 


Wholesale Price, at Wurks, 

— Square, 2 inches thick, #4.00. 
off lots of 40,000 tbs. 

off lots 100,000 ths. (ordinary). 





ROSENBERC’S 


AND OIL 


ARCHITECTURAL FINISH, crevtic. 


For Sale in Boston by WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO. 


STANDARD VARNISH WUKKs, D. ROSENBERG & SONS, Man’f’s., 734-740 E 14th St., N. Y. 








Powerta the Beftest. 





and the aston Light cust fort 3 — 4, 
Pane Menpert nd Offices, Picture Galleries, Theatres, 


to churehes aad the 


The Creat ¢ Church LICHT.¢ SO 


ow Windows, 

saa. ot, New and ele- 

gant designs. Sead size of room. Get circular and catitnate. A liberal discount 
trade . FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, 









Sample and Circular Free. 


U.S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 


| 22 Cortlandt St., New York. 
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€ievators. 
Z. WILKE, 
PASSENGER 2 FREIGHT ELEVATORS, 


Hand-Hoists, etc., of the latest improved seabens 
now manufactured, Invalid Elevators a specialty, 


Office, 191 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Safety Hlevators, 


Passenger and Freight ; Steam, Air, and Hand- 
Power. SHERRILL ROPER AIR ENGINE 
CO., 93 Washington St., New York. 


E. BREWER, 


Hydraulic Passenger and Freight " peeveters, 

Hydraulic Dumb- Waiters, Freight & Hand Elevators. 

267 Federal St., Boston. 149 Broadway, N. Y. 
Send for Circular. 














LOUISVILLE 


MACHINE AND ELEVATOR WORKS, 
SULZER & VOGT, Proprietors, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 


ELEVATORS, 


Nos. 717 to 731 East Main St., 


Between Clay and Shelby, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


poo HOISTING 
Machinery Exclusively. 
a STEAM, HYDRAULIC 


HAND POWER 
ELEVATORS. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices. 


a2 J, W, REEDY, 


530 to 586 Canal St.. New York. * 88 to 91 Tilinols St., (Reago, 


HYDRAULIC STEAM AND BELT 
ELEVATORS. 


Hand-Hoists operated with ropes or cranks. 
Automatic Hatch-doors. Governors, 
and Safety-catches. 
GEO. C. HOWARD. 
Works, 1763 Barker Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
New York (Office, 12 Cortlandt Street. 
































United 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 


Association, 
320 Broadway, 
%. f. 





To Architects and Builders. Save one-half the 
usual cost «f Accident Insurance by insuring in the 
United States Mutual Accident Association, 
320 and 322 Broadway, New York. The oldest, largest, 
strongest and surest Mutual Accident Association in 
the World. Insures against accidents at half the 
rates of stock companies. Architects or Draughts- 
men, having office duties only, can receive $10,000 in- 
surance with $50 weekly indemnity at a cost of about 
$25 per annum, or half that amount of insurance at 
corresponding rates. Architects or Master Builders, 
supervising only, may receive $4,000 insurance with 

$20 weekly indemnity. Annual cost, $12, 

How to became a member: — Write for Circular and 
Application-Blank, and when received fill out your 
application, enclose $5 and forward it to the Secretary 
at New York, on receipt of which a policy will be 

promptly mailed to you. 





Winckelmann’s History of Ar 


ctent Art. 


Translated from the German by Dr. G. H, Lopar, 
Two volumes, 8vo, $9.00, 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been translated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient «esthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de- 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
parts, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty, sompleter 
Tr is,.”—Herder. 


J. B. Osgood & Co., 341 Tremoner®n, Boston 


WIRH LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


Public Buildings, Private Residences, Millis, Warehouses, 


Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


@ IT IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. @ 


WIRE LATHING possesses the following qualities : 


IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEA 


PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK. 


PLY APPLIED. 


THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 
Ea OF te | when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 


WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House. 


cours House, and Post Office Buildings. 


It is indorsed by the leadivg Mmsurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices. 


Full information given on application to the 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CoO., Clinton, Mass. 


68 Beekman Street, New York. 


148 Lake Street, Chicago. 





SHINGLE STAINS 


Auch Preferred to 


Lay OVW AND CHEAPER ALSO. 


Va CABOT Jr. 70 KILBY ST. 
d BOSTON 


Sena for circulars 





ATLANTIC 


ROBERT COLGATE & CoO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


287 Pearl Street, New York. 





White Lead and Linseed Oil, 





BURDITT & WILLIAMS, 


20 Dock Square, 
BOSTON. 


Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. 


Specifications figured and orders filled in all 


markets. 





(jy Worthingt 






on Steam Pumps. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 


For Railway Water Stations, House Tank Service, Hy- 


draulic Elevators, etc. 


HENRY R. WORTHINGTON, 


, NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
CINCINNATI, 


CHICAGO, 











sT. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO 
Se GAO soi. 00000 0:0:00 esc cescevs $1 ,000,000.00 
Keserve for Re-insurance......... 625,741.16 
gy a for all other Liabilities, 96,655.57 
PURGE 6c us codacenvessievenuben 832,744.56 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. Total Assets, January 1, 1889.... 2,505,141.20 














BO G 


New York. 


BRICK. — P M. (Wholesale Price 


Comgece : Cargo afloat. 











STONE. (P cubic foot, rough.) | ———————— | en re = 


Sti ceebhuess ones «da vidadieues | $2 25 @ $3 50 
GE eh ee tn secs cvcccccccccscesens } 450@ 500 
Up Rivehececcccs soccccccccccccees | 500@ 550 
Haverstraw Bay “| 5510@ 625 

€ lst 625 @ 650 
Fronts: 

Croton, Brown.ccccessssssccccccs 13 @ 14 00 
6 GREE... 000 s Ceeecvcccecveces } 14 @ 15 00 
. BOD oc ccccsceccesccccccoccees | 14 @ 15 00 

Chicago pressed. ..........+s0000+ 

Chicago Moulded..............+... 

Baltimore ......0+.sceeeeeeesecees 387 @ 4100 

Glens Falls — white.............. 30 @ 35 00 

Ee cnccccncecdeecce coe @ 27 00 

Ny né $6 06ncens eeedeeeer cces } @ 27 00 
eden mame pceccrecsestecsocesocees 

Clark's Glens Falls—Red.. .....| 25 00 @ 27 00 

oo WN ..05 <0 | 30 00 @ 35 00 

White “§ Moldyecoces....+0ss | 45 00 @ 60 oc 

Enamelled: /mp. 

Enameled (edge.).........+..+++ 85 00 @ 100 00 

Enamelled (edge and end)........ 90 00 @ 115 00 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(® cask.) 

Chicago Lime in bulk............ 

WHCemmee cece cccccccecccesces 

Rosendale Cement.............. se W 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Louisville, 

Ma Waukee 2.000. ccccccccccccce Not sold. 
Portland English) sawdee cheoeeet 260@ 310 

- (Saylor’s Am.)......... 205@ 240 
« (Dyckerhoth) PSE: 275@ 315 
1 face) dnt dh 6 ine tent 350@ 375 
ni (BEAL) 0000 cece cccscccces 27+ @ 300 

K. B.& 8. (Eng. ) Portland baneasa 285@ 310 
Burham odes 260@ 280 

VoOrwobler,..e.ssesseeeeceses eevee 265@ 325 

German (Fewer)............-.+.. | 250@ 270 

_ ey ee 250@ 280 

Be WOME ooo coc cscsoccccsccscess 
— Lime of Teil.......... 350@ 400 
TROMIMMe 00sec cevccccccvccccccces 275@ 300 
Keene's COAr8C. ...6.. 6... seco eee 500@ 600 

oe Serrretirr Terr reer re 9 25 @ 10 25 
Lime: dnodimae 

Rockland and Rockport, (Com.). @ 95 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 115 
State, com. cargo rates (nom. = %5@ 0 
State, finishing okie I @ 100 
Plaster y sing (calcined.)...... | 130@ 135 

“ eins dius eoes'ceds | 150@ 165 

Hair (Cattle) e i: w@ 2% 

( RS eee 32 @ 
Sand SR pees 100@ 125 
Granite: rs 





MATERIALS. 


_Reported for the American . Are hitect and Building News. 





Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 








8.) (Prices to Buslders and Contractors.) 
| Eastern Building Brick Hard 
750 @8 00 650@ 7 8 00 @ 8&8 50 
Bay State Hard | | Salmon 
9 WO } § | 500@ 6 00 
Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd | Str tehers 
| £8 00@ 9 00 16 00 @ 2x 00 11 @ 14 00 
Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts Pressed 
| @ 18 00 2500 @ 3000 20 00 @ 24 00 
Philadelphia | -——— —— 
40 00 @ 45 00 | —_ —-. —. 
| Phila. mould } —_— oe 
| 50 00 @ 80 00 5 2200 @ 3500 ——_- 
| 65 00 @ 350 00 
Bu 00 @ — 
Glens Falls ) oe | —— 
25 00 @ 26 00 5 4200 &@ ad 
bw 40 00 @ omesenuss 
Glens Falls 25 00 @ mitt 
| Mould. 60 00 @ 100 00 —_— 
| 30 00 @ 35 00 J 30 @ illite 
| 35 00a 40 00 35 @ 
|} 45 00 @ 60 00 5500 @ 6500) 
| 
| D> 
@ @ 100 00 70 
@ @ 12500, Dom.{ @ fs 
| _ 
65 @ 75 | 
8&0 @ 90 | 
@ 180! Not Sold. | 125@ 165 
| Not sold. 100@ 125) Not sold 
@ 320 275a@ 30 230 @ 350 
250@ 300 275@ 300 250@ 300 
300@ 350 325 @'375 300@ 32 
Not sold. 375a@ 425 450 @ 
Not sold, Not sold. Not sold. 
335@ 350} O@ 32 
315@ 335 275@ 300 
300@ 325 
815@ 33 315@ 335 
300@ 350 315@ 335 29@ 325 
1 65 Not soid. 
Not sold. 
@ 320 275@ 325 ome 3 50 
@ 750 7T50@ 900 650@ 700 
@ 1150 11 ©) @ 12 50 11 50 @ 1200 
@ 110 Not sold. 10@ 125 
@ 115 Not sold. 
Not sold. Not sold. Not soid, 
| Not sold. Not sold. Not sold. 
170@ 190 @ 175 160@ 225 
@ 22% @ 200 225 2% 
2@ 30 3@ 35 22 30 
@ 30 35@ 4 
@ 150 100@ 12 75 150 
—_—— — -——— | 
| @ 60 | 
| %@ 100 3B @ 


x ac aS 
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§ ue ’ ” FOR HEAVY SASH 
. 10 MORTON’S METAL O 
y : (Registered Trade-mark, May ist, 1883.) USE 
RAYMOND’S 
‘4! Cable and Champion Sash-Chains Js , 4 Lead Sash Wei 
ae 
ini and Patented Attachments. > OMPpresse Ga a C ghts, 
4 The most RELIABLE and CHEAPEST article in the market for suspending > With Wrought and Malleable-Iron fastenings. 
4 4 = = 
; W indow-Sashes. S 
HAS GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH, ° 
Can be easily applied to any window, and gives SATISFACTION wherever used. = 
Samples sent to any ARCHITECT free on application. Now in use ~ 
in all the leading cities throughout the United States. = 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 4 
hay st THOMAS MORTON, i} 
OF 250 LBs 65 ELIZABETH ST., NEW YORK. 
BUILDING MATERIALS. New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia, 
Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) Twi 
ce the heft of iron. 
Dimension... .....-.0eeeeesees - 500 P ton 2@ 2@ 30 @ 500 
RR s0c, covsdseevensnesciss . 469 » perch 8 50 ® cord. 50 g 6 00 Occupying only half 
Rubble ........... P 3 cvccssvepees S6eb 08 125 @ 1bv 850@ 
Bluestone: sq. ft. - eames ee bomen <, 1é space. 
Sidewalk ou np ooeseneebeonnahesances ae 44 @ w Be so 70 90 I 
me. i cecccccccscoes 566085665000s008 oa @ 4 _ 110@ 1% on higher 
Brown (Connecticut)........-.+0-.++ee0e 100 ¢ 125@ 145 150 P cub.ft 
Redinalith. ccectetiakle bvtetetosdicen nes 1001 8 @ 95 55 65 than the ordinary 
© Bc ane, cndsncesanesonvechintneese % c : 4 - ‘ ~ 4 e 55 7@ ee -; ‘cast lead-weights. 
Berdim. .......cccccccescccccccccsssscccs ") t 
Bay of Fundy........-secccseseecerecs 100 Not sold Not sold, Freight allowed to veg ‘pass of the country. 
PD vn snnacsestessdsubeceseesyes 80@ 125 125% 135 “ Send for Circular. 
N B WIOK,. .cccccccccccccces. coos »p 100 90 100 . 
Satnsvssernsersssesnsesesnseesvnne | 6 @ 20)  « J. N. RAYMOND, 
on RR OF eels B « 175 2 50 Not sold =) 200@ 250 55 & 57 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rutland, White. .....ccccccvcccssesccces L ( 3 50 5 2 25 2 50 
Sutherland Falls..........--s++s+seeee+| 125@ 175 2 00 300 @ 500) 150@ 250 THE HOLLAND 
eS OEE EEE 5° sonar voneey os? B ° 7? Not eo 1% 400 450 “ 
, blue-vein qu aanss | 
° BIOMMR.. cc ccccccsrcccevecsestes 3 00 3 50 Not sold ms 32 6 50 Patent Wrought Iron Boiler 
Tennessee, red...... 125 250 | 200 300 
snes Penoxville Ss @ 9 G iv 1 50 FOR STEAM HEATING. 
Pennsylvania, blue. . Not sold. 223 g 250 id 
Vermont, white........ > 150@ 200 50@ 500 
ate: ee ————— NS 
Roofing, square) 
a oom noon cones see 7 00 8 00 450 7 00 623@ 81C @ 700 
sas DUPLO... scccccccccscecccess 7 00 8 50 5 50 6 50 8 60 7 00 
- DOD sie 66.6 ue 005 0600 0060 cc0ece 15 00 13 09 @ 14 00 — @ 16 00 5 00 575 
“ black, Lehigh.............. aj miee Not sold. 720@ 760 500@ 575 
- “ Chapmans.............. — — Not sold, 730@ 800 6 00 6 25 
Tiles, Am............ eT Te @ Not sold. 15 ov 
LUMBER. — pM. foes 2a_ 2 scacramneel pete Se aceenees fed 
(Ordinary dimensions.) 
—. quality, clear......... --+++- 65 00 ¢ 75 00 50 F 53 4 " 00 @ 49 00 
~ a By »sdune vasaee | 00 @ 60 00 y 200 @ 47 00 | 
- 3d caaley netuannnssentansehestes 18 00 22 00 35 00 @ 38 10 | 41 00 a 45 00 
Spruce... .......+++ | 2500| 11 © @ 12 59 Not sold, | 
OMIOCK. .....-.. sees eeereeeeeeen terres | ea. 17 18) 1200 @ 12 50 1000| 1150 @ 1500 
MIDs 5005 0s csepsonppeneneno sone | 2 40| 3000 @ 3300 @ 2800; 1600@ 1850 
ij ) Clapboards : chee) RE eS Asviws 
+ an are ee OI See ne 14 00 @ 22 00 — 
a RIE Bs chs wninson sy han eeeaeekaoia | 2300@ 3000) Not sold. | —@ 
y F i Timber : cae — ; 2 | ep nger4 HOLLAND & THOMPSON, - - 1 , N.Y. 
{ peleeseneggtneme nue een | 1300@ 1550| 2500 @ 3500 oo 
{ SPTUCe. .....-ee eee ceceeenceeescceterees 14.00 @ 18 00 13 50 14 50 | Not solv. | 18 50@ 2000 Electric Warm Air Wrought-Iron 
ia Hemlock. ........seeeecceeeeecesesess+s | 1200@ 1500 13 0 ~ 1900 12 00 @ 13 00 Heaters. 
Vollow pine. .........ccceeeeeeececeeees 20 00 @ 30 00 21 00 @ 25 00 |; 2200 @ 24 00 Sectional Boilers. 
Laths: le ais a a ee ee 
Pine 980 00 ac acaeevccecoescpesspesseee se g 2 00 3 2 25 2 25 @ —G—- Steam Compound-Coil Wrought-Iron 
aprese oon ccccecccvcccsccccooe secs sesors 215 2 25 200@ 225 | Not sold. | 240@ 260 Circulating Heaters. 
eee ES ee | eet Bane [ee Pin Radiators. 
DEANE save dennpnbinnvnnsiuuesies 500 @ 600 @ Not sold. | 
Pine. sawed oc ccccsccccccsccoscccs so ecee 4 00 3 5 G0 » 450 225@ 260 Combined Water and Steam Wrought- 
Hpruce, CAWOA..........ccecceseecesee ee 2 80 @ 2 75 | p 150) Not sold. | Iron Heaters, heated by live or Ex- 
DINE. cccceuscdesesupntsepenseesues 210 | 3 00 | 550@ 800! (30’ $10 2R haust Steam for Cars, Factories, 
Cedar, split... ......cccceeceenenecteeee @ @ | Not sold. -. 21 Shops, Conservatories, Public and 
Cedar, sawed....... .... osecencse 2 - @ 4 | p @ 30 | (20” 550@ 14 Private Buildings, etc. 
muieeeiiancous aecncatinaeaee | ge . —— ee — al = wh —— Saving in fuel fifty per cent over any 
itirdvewakonandigid i i ceusicwnnselle “4 6| Piles6e. P ft. | Not sold, | other system. 
Fence pickets, Spruce...........--+++- da 1000; 1000@ 1810| Pine, 8@22_ | 1200 @ 1400 P — a. & estimates fur- 
Cedar poeta, 9 ft. (8q. posts.)......------ | 3@ 3 he @ 2100 | 70@ 125 t nished on application, 
EE © ocnccnctnnubsensbesecunses | 2@ 35) Not sold, | 23@ 36 Send f. i 1 
Finishing Woods: ~ M. fuememenel temmenaa ——___—_—__—— as Cer eres. 
lity, Kiln-dried, | 
yl ceecanadennaesante dle @ 5500) 3800@ 480) 350@ 4000 EDWARD E. GOLD & CO., 
Cherry... ......eeeecerceceeces 80 00 @120 00 | 6000@ 8500, T500@ 8500) 5500 @ 6500 14-16 Vandewater St., between 
Chestnut. ..........cceccecccecces oo | @ 5500; 30@ 5000) 400@ 00) 6 00 @ 80 00 § Pearl and Frankfort Sts., New York. 
Butternut... ........eeceereeecceececess | 40 00 @ 6000 os 00 g to | = 00@ 6000) 55 00 ¢ 65 00 
Mah , Baywood.,............seee0s | @180 00 00 00 @ 15000) 17500 @ 18000; 10600 
——? St. Domingo oseeeses soeece @350 00 | 18900 @ 2500°) 250 00 @ 300 00 fy <] E a CoV cR | N Cc 
ete, «cssntsavbnsccabsdetnnton vhuswel | 4500@ 5000) 450 @ 650) 2000@ 3500) 3000@ 5000 a 
Oak, TO .. 20 scccsccccccccccscvce scores @ 7000) @ 5000 8500@ 4000 | 35.00 @ 45 09 
| a eee 70 00 | @ 55 3500@ 4000 55 00 @ 65 00 
| “ quartered ..... RTE SEE 9000) 6500@ 7990| 5000@ 5500 70 00 @ 8 00 
PEG, GUGOE . c ccvccccccccceccepeccesece cs 65 00 @ 70 00 3'00@ 6500 4500 @ 5000 65 00 @ 90 00 
eee meer cansoseseecess . Scuebeee oat 70 00 75 ° 6000 @ 7000 60 00 é 70 * 100 00 @ 
Rosewood... .........B B...... ee eeee ee 
Walnut, black Sebedobeces Snaetesesoses 125 00 @150 00 85 00 @ 100 00 85 00 @ 100 00 160 00 @200 00 
i Whitewod ....... 1.2... cccccccececccece 45 00 £000; 4000 e 45 00 200@ 3500 20 00 @ 3000 
: / oe eee 3 SE: @ 4500) 40@ 4500) 320@ 35.00 30 00 @ 35 00 
- Gum wood, best ey . any ae ° * pideegeenn es 30M @ 3500 
: PAINTS. (in oil, B® ib.) pamnaieaccmedete tomo ieee 4 re nt Te = 
a ae gee Oe. Ee ee SE i@s 
—_—. | TOR, BR, cvcccccnvcvcec cccecces cocccs 6a @ 12 Not sold. This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, and ca 
6 nt st tteeeeeeeeeenee seteee - e 1 e oo dry - é = on = 2 $ not be affected injuriously by heat or dampness,nor 
a} alt RNR MRL 5 cick panecsocoens 12 ( 20 “w@ 2» | RB @ 2 “4 @ 16 can it be made a harbor for vermin. 
_ Webbe Gates. 20000000ccccccesccessscece 6 15 7 12 | 3@ 4 @ 9 | Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements,&c. 
. 3 “ Chrome...... issebinebabs sesh ps 12 @ 20 18 2% | 12 @ 25 12@ 2% eer 
a eal RIND acces sepotes 06005 se 2 ne » | &@ 20 9@ 4| THE CHALMERS-SPENCE COo., 
4] Green, Parin,. ......cccccecccceecesecs @ 25 40 | 6 @ 14 29 = 
“i | > ee 3 a 12 Bg s 2 @ 30 12 1s | 419-421 E. Sth Street, - - NEW YORK. 
Blue, altramarine.................++005 2 18 18 0 @ 3 20 35 
* OR, Gaaget, gen), ~-- ie ee 8 * E -| 8 @ ° Me 58 PETER BACKUS, 
: “ “ @ , 4 7 60 
if Turpentine. ...... S 30@ 32 37 44 | 635 38 38@ 41 j 
. = Varnish, coach..... g 158@ 600 | 1% 200 140 @4 inl ppara us 
‘ Shellac... < ‘ | 28@ 30 | 325 @ ao | 175 @3 00 ] 
+ BPR 0000000 0000s 6b600 0heecesseseasees 02 oC 2@ 2 For Public or Private Buildings. 
st asecndcaauhabankovs nerd 50 90 1 1} 1 2 Tl 
4 a Paris white, (Eng.,) .....--++-+++++ 1 30 270 a 3 2 2% - @ 60 Sole New York Depot For oe Sale of the 
a weut| ue o| $8 te %@ ,,| Albany Steam Trap Co.'s Specialties. 
eS Umber, “  ....-sscereseoesees tesoke u@ 1 ie 20 @ Ww 9@ 4 133 & 135 W. 25th St., New York. 
Z (Continued on page vil.) ‘ (Be 6th & 7th Aves.) 
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Heating and Ventilation. 





The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 50 different kinds, Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
_ Ote., ote. 






1012-1016 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 


142 Chambers Street, New York. 
126 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St., Boston, Maas. 


SURTE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, aud all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order. 

JOSEPH S. MILL+R & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue, 

Phila te'phia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Lllustrated Price-Ltst. 


THE PERRET PATENT 
FURNACES, 


For burning Coal-dust, Sawdust, &c., will save 








from 50 to 90 per cent in your Fuel Account 
Send for descriptive Circular. 


GEORGE F. GELBACH, 
MANUFACTURER, 
2218 to 2224 Pennsylvania Ave., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Also builder of Elevators, Engines, &c. 
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STATIONS, Orriees, &e. 


Loh Peesgure Self Regulating ' 
fre Economical , She? —_ 








WARM-AIR 


REGISTERS. 


THE TUTTLE & BAILEY M’F’G CO., 83 Beekman 





PHILADELPHIA GRATE WORKS. 


THOMAS S. DIXON & SONS, 


GRATES : 


ea ee 


Furnaces, (< 
Ranges. arpversmerrcts 








Fire-Places 


Gas - Log 
Fires. 












IMPORTERS OF ENGLISH AND FRENCH FIRE-PLACE FITTINGS. 
1330 Chestnut Street, = = Philadelphia. 


THE H. B, SMITH COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Heating Apparatus, 


For Public Buildings and Private Dwellings. 
REED’S RADIATORS, 


Gold’s Patent Sectional Boilers. 
Gold’s Pin Indirect Radiators. 
Mill’s Sectional Safety Boilers. 
A. MERCER, ENGINEER. 
Office and Warerooms, 
137 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


———— = Foundry, Westfield, Mass. 


PEERLESS PRESSURE RECORDING GAUGES 


Make a chart of all pressures showing variations and time of occurrence. 


S. P. JONES, 28 School Street, = - - - BOSTON, MASS. 


BUILDING MATERIALS. = New York. Boston. Chicago, Philadelphia. 


HARDWARE. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
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Nails: (Per Cask.) 

Spikes, (wrought.) ....0..sceweeee @ 375 3 50 @ @ 350 
10d, COMMON .......666 ceeeeeeees @ 350 @ 25 @ 260 320 
Shingle. .....cccccccccccccecs ove 4 25 g 3 50 @3% 395 
BONG. idnch occ cuhu din niuregee sate 5 75 475 5 60 470 

(Finishing nails according to size.) Add $1 50 Add 1 00 pr cask 

(For casing nails add Thc, per keg.) 

Butts: 4”x 4”...... (® doz. pairs.) | ———————_ | —_—__—___- ee — = 
PURE is cc cccccscceces Sesneseceses 150 120 65 10 130 
AJAPANNEM .... .cceccccccccccccccce 2 50 1 75 Not sold. 1 75 
Acorn, Japanned........-. «+++. e 2 50 2 50 200@ 375 @ 20 
Acorn, Boston finish... .(Ppair.) 75 15 Not sold @ 6 
BCORSO MOtal........crcccccecece @ 200 plain 225 3 25 D 175 
Brass (tor cupboards)...........- 15 @ 10 12 15 

Knobs: (¢ Set.) —— -- - | ——_—_——_—_ - —_—-— ——__—_____ 
BEUROTAL, WERE. . cc sccccccccvess “ae @ 15 @ 10 8 10 10 
EE cseote et “ @ 50 @ 65 80 | 100 
Hemacite . é 38 31 ( 40 7 
Porcelain. ee 40 12 25 @ 30 @ 30 
SR, OOElls co 0c cose cccvecsess eves 8 75 Not sold, Not sold. 
Glass, silvered...........eeeeeee @ 175 &8 150 1 50 ® 175 
Bronze metal.......0s0e0eesree+| 100@ 400 88 @ 200 15@ 250 9@ 30 

WT ES Tho cvccndieedeccdcoscees 159@ 300 S$@ 200 1 50 3 00 125 
PLUMBERS’ SUPPLIES. FERS soa Ricneteiliduastase = 

(Subject to inaccessible discounts.) 

Pipe: (Per Foot.) 
oh ag at a thick - Be 

Sft.lemgth = =—=§«-_—«_—_—cewveeee 405 @ @ 15 
Cast iron. 2" d’ble thick e @ 
Bft.lemgth = —=§=_—_—_aaveveee 205 @ 35 35 40% 35 
Cast Iron 4” single thick........ 304@ 36 36 36 
“ ” “ “ aire 105 @ 24 4€ 24 
Wrought-iron, plain, 2”.... 46 @ 26 46 48 
“ “ oe 19@ 8 19 ' 19 
11 43 ll @ ll 
64 © 64 24 
28 @ 20 28 10% | 
15 @ 11 25 
64 @ 30 64 @ 64 
28 @ | 1% 28 @ g 2 
15 @ 06 b@}, 15 
30 @ | 25 70 
25 @ 30 75 25% | 
| 45 15 } 

Lead: (Per lb.) —_—_-——— | - S| SH - —_ | — — 
SE basen abies s686c¥eeesaee 6} G ¢ re} ¢ 
BOOS oases cc ccececcccccceee Ts @ | 8 7 | 7 
eee Be a ccvccccs 19” @ 1% @ 1 

o sy 110@ 1 os 1 10( 
“« 384” 155 @ 155 155 

Bath Tubs: = a he . 

(Tinned and pemates) _— — | 
Copper, 16 oz. 6 ft........- 19 75 | t 75) } 19 75 

ae) oe enna } 30% | Wig | Zizi | isp @ 3% | Siri 
Bath Boilers : (100 /bs. pressure.) | | ———_—_—_—_—_- $$ $———— | —————___ 
Copper, 16 oz., 40 gals...... 30% } 2800 | 30gals@ 1800 24 00 an | 34 00 
” eS &| ™. vccee | 3200¢ 40“ @ 2109 2400 55 | > 32 00 
Galvanized-iron, 40 gals..... 55% | 2400 @ 24 00 55 24 00 

Solder: } 16@ 17 1300 @15% 

Iron: —_—- — /|)EhF—sememreeoOOOOO 
1-Beams up to 12”, ........eeee- 4 4 | 
1-Beams above 12”... .......0++005 4 4 4 | 30" 3 
Channel-Beams up to 12”........ 4210 1 4 








St., New York. 64 Lnion St., Boston, 
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Heating and Ventilation. 















SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 


= ae URABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 
Piped Send for Price-Last. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. 
il : an 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Wholessle Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co.. Nos. 25 and 27 Green St , Alban 


ee FS Wholesale Agents for Philadephia, Pa., and vicin ty, Mercuant & Co., 525 Arch 8t., 
LAT 


Whol ton, Mass. 
PAT’D FEB.291: AND | Wholessie Agents for Boston, Mass. an 
MAY 9221876. Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Gzoror L. Saurru. 167 First St., Louisville, Ky. 


Wholesale Agents for Canada, Hues & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig St., Montreal, 


Wholerale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jonzs, Main St. n, Utah. 


A GLOBE VENTILATORS & CHIMNEY CAPS. 


Public and Private Buildings and Railroad Cars Perfectly Ventilated. =a 


STATIONARY, ORNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 
r 


GLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


N.Y 
Wholesale Agents for New York City and vicinity, Georos H. Mosemay. 28 Cliff St. New’ York City. 
Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and Wyomin , Mitton Koerrs & Son. Omaha, Neb. 
Wholesaie Agents for Milwaukee & vr Ronee, 8rence & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
f° d vicinity, Cuas. M. Browwicn, 613 Broadway, South Boston. 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Lil.. SARGENT, GREENLEAP & Brooxs, 48 and 45 Franklin St. 
Can. 

Wholesale Agents for St, Louls and vicinity, N. O. Netsow & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 

” e e es! 
Wholesale Agents for Rochester and vicinity, Trotter, Geppgs & Co. 29 Exchanne and 10 Aqueduct Sts., Rocheeter, N. Y 


4 
' 





Manufactured 


Wholesate Azcuts ior Min .esota, WILSON & Rooers, 24 East Third 8t., 8t. Paul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. MoCoLium & Co., 202 Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 


Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lyoxs, Conxus & Co., 27 and 29 Light t, Baltimore, Md. : 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and icinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Works, cor. Orieans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 





DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO.’S Patent Cast Iron Steam Radiator. 


——— This radiator is constructed upon the principle of a coil. 
= = = — A diaphragm separates one leg of the loop from the other, 
so that steam entering up one leg to the top of the 
loop, down the other leg to the opposite side of the dia- 
a. thence into the next loop, and so on through the 
Radiator, securing a PERFECT CIRCULATION and an LMME- 
DIATE beating of the whole Radiator. It is adapted to High 
or Low pressure, and surpasses al] others in the perfection 
of its operation, beauty of design, and simplicity of coustruc- 
tiou. ‘The loops or sections are made complete and independ- 
ent of each other, and each loop is screwed t) the adjacent 
loop by a double-thick wrought-iron nipp'e, thus forming a 
perfect joint not affected by contraction or expansion. 

No packing is used, and there are but two joints in each 
four feet of heating surface (36-inch size), while the ordinary 
pipe radiator has eight joints. 1t has the largest radiating 
surface of any in the market to space occupied. 

As each loop or section is an exact duplicate of the other, 
the size of a radiator may be increased or diminished 
if desired, and in case of damage by frost or otherwise, it can 
be easily repaired without removal from the building. This 
is true of no other Radiator and is very important. Being 
constructed without the cumbersome base so objectionable 
in all other radiators, there is no accumulation of dirt and 
dust, and the most perfect radiation is secured. 

Liberal discount to the trade. Send for catalogue and 
price list. Address, 


DETROIT STEAM RADIATOR CO., Office, 129 Criswold St., Detroit, Mich. 


JOHN DAVIS & CoO., Contractors for 
STEAM HEATING & VENTILATING 


; For Stores, Hospitals, Factories and all Public Buildings. Estimates and specifications fur- 
nished for direct and indirect heat. Boilers of superior quality and design ; also Steam Pumps, 
Iron Pipe and Fittings. Call or address 


71 to 75 Michigan Street, CHICAGO. 











Stable 
Fittings 


a specialty. 


Send for 
CATALOGUE 


Brass Fenders, Andirons, Fire-Sets, Coal-Hods, Frames, Iron Fireplaces, Tile Stoves, 


Artistic Wrought-Iron Andirons, Fenders and Fire-Sets. Our own Make. 


Agts. for the new and beautiful“ TRENT” ART-TILES. 


Estimates given on Fireplace and Tile-work of a)l descriptions. 


MURDOCK PARLOR-CRATE CO., 18 Beacon St., Boston. 


Send six cents in stamps for Brass Catalogue. 


SrlaLlELDsS & BROW’ aN, 











— FOR— MANUFACTURERS AND,SOLE; PROPRIETORS’ OF — FOR — 
BOILERS GAS 
AND 
STEAM AND 
PIPES. WATER 
3 Made or wool Felving, 
Prevents Conden- Lined with Asbestos PIPES. 


Lining Felt. Best 
sation of on-Conductor of 
————— Hear and Cold in the World. 


STEAM.., Send for Descriptive Circular and name this Paper. | ing and Freezing. 


Firen:Hearth 


In various forms, viz: — 
Air-Warming Grates, 
Fireplace Heaters, 
School-Room Heaters, 
Steves, Double Heaters, 
Each combining the ventila- 
tion of an cpen fire with the 
power and eeonomy of a 
warm air furnace. 


Prevents Sweat- 





W. H. Harrison & Bro. 


Manufacturers. 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 


4 SPECIALTY. 
2 =a Also Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Nlustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut 8t..Philadeiphia- 
















‘Palace King Furnaces.” 
OPEN STOVE VENTILATING CO., 
78 Beekman $t., New York. 








ADkplights. 





SKYLIGHT LITIGATION. 


NOTICE TO OWNERS OF BUILDINGS AND OTHERS, 


I hereby caution all persons against purchasing and 
using my patented inventions in skylights, as the pat- 
ents thereon have been held by the U.S. Court to be 

ood and valid in law, and that I was the original, 
rst and sole inventor and pot anticipated, (see Offi- 
cial Gazette, Vol. XXI1, page 1710). 

My patents cover Ventilating Ridge, or Ridge 

Ventilator, inside Base gutters, Hollow Bars with 
utters, cross gutters under all joints and all com- 
inations of the same, 80 important to prevent leak- 

age, and all of which features are essential to a per- 

fect, permanent and thoroughly effective skylight. 

The Maker, the Seller aud the User of my inven- 
tions are equal infringers, and where the maker lacks 
responsibility, 1 shall hold the user, (Vide U. 8. Ke- 
vised Statues, Sec. 4884 and 4919), 

Every Skylight furnished by myself or licensees 
will hear my label. Only those authorized by me use 
as | uae, 

ivery effort is being made to bring my suits to final 
issue, and no pains or expense is spared to that end, 
which will soon be reached. 

No honest man kuowing the situation, would buy or 
use the barefaced counterfeits that are in the mar- 
ket, under temporary protection afforded through 
tardiness of the courts and bare technicalities, es 
cially when the difference in cost is but little, if any, 
more than the genuine, the quality and construction 

which are so we]) known. 


GEO. HAYES, INVENTOR AND PATENTEE, 
71 Eighth Ave. New York. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO, 


S 










389 Harrison Ave., Boston, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


METALLIC SKYLIGHTS, 


Van Nocrden’s Patent Ventilator, 
GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, 
CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING 
AND SLDING 


Licut Iron BUILDINGS, WITH Wrovoent-Inow 
FRAMES AND CORRUGATED-IRON COVERINGS, 
Suitable for Sheds, Storehouses, 
Boiler Rooms, etc. 


ka"Send for Circulars and Price Lists. £4 


THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 








JOHN SETO 78 and 80 Washington Ave., 
n BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ta" Send for new illustrated catalogue and price-list. 





BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured Solely by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Furniture and Jnterior Work. 





THE DUDLEY SHUTTER - WORKER AND BURGLAR - PROOF LOCK. 


See LAllustrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


5 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 





Superior in every respect. 


furnished. 





Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator. 


Hotels, Apartment-Houses, 
tories, etc. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, f 
etc., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates 


WwW. R. OSTRANDER & CO, 
21 and 23 Ann St., New York. 


No Batteries or Wires. 
Residences, Offices, Fac- 








TOMLINSON 


& CARSLEY, 


Designers and Manufacturers of 


Fine Interior Finish and Furniture. 


F or Private Residences or Public Buildings. 


Estimates given on all kinds of Wood-work. 


L. F. CROSBY, Designer, 55 Central Music Hall. 


FACTORY, 2242 to 2256. 


- " Arnold St.. Chicago, Ill 





The E. D. ALBRO CO., 


Direct Importers of 


MAHOGANY, 


(Via. New Orleans.) 


Manufactured to sizes specially adapted to 


BUILDERS. 


Manufacturers of 


Veneers and Hard-Wood Lumber, 


Domestic and Foreign. 
Mills, 685-711 West Sixth Street, 
CINCINNATI, oO. 


Estimates and Price-List furnished. 





eA. H ANDREWS & 60. 


195 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, 


Make as a specialty and 
acknowledge no superior 
in their artistic Wood- 
Mantels and Hard-wood 
fittings for Banks, Offices, 
y Schools and Churches. 








For 
Schools, Churches, 
Hatis & 


OPERA-HOUSES. 


Send for Catalogue 
showing 20 Best Styles 
y manufactured by 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 Bond 8t., New York. 518 Arch S8t., Phila. 





SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS. 


The Newest & Best Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMS, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 


Harwood Man’f’g. Co., 


91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


a pOMAT IC”. FIXTURE 


NIN FoR OLD o: 
py Bunp awe ieee 








4 FO. NORTH & C2 


; a URERs 


Soe MANUF 


- BOSTON. 





OFFICE, 276 DEVONSHIRE STREET. 
Sold by Hardware Dealers. 





THE REIHER IMPROVED 
Self-Locking Transom Lifter, 


answers equally well for all tran- 
soms. 
Hinged at the top. 
Hinged at the bottom. 

Hinged at the centre. 
Exclusively manufactured by 
F. A. REIHER & CO, 

11 and 13 8. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Send for Catalogue. 

Cut showing the parts belong- 
ing to the transom lifter. 

A. The locking-bar. 

B. The self locking adjusting 
block. 

C. The operating rod. 

D. The lower bracket, 

E. The lifting arm, 

F. The transverse bracket. 





@ Williamson’s Bronze 
And Brass Tiles 


For 


MANTLE FAGINGS. 


Manufactured by the 
Williamson Art Metal 
Works, 












LOUISVILLE KY. 





The Improved Royal Gas- Machine, 
Manufactured by Pennsylvania Globe Gas-Light Company, 
Nos. 617 and 619 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

The Royal Gas-Machine. 


THE BEST, 
MOST 
DURABLE, 





For lighting Country and Suburban Residences, 
CHURCHES, OPERA-HOUSES, 


Seminaries, Stores, Asylums, 


Hotels, Mills, Factories, etc. 


All information furnished on application. 








Andrews Folding Parlor Bed. 


) DURABLE. ECONOMICAL. 
WILL NOT eas, 


KEELER & co. 


EASTERN ACENTS, 
83 to 91 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





AROHITECTS 


and owners of new buildings 
should send for descriptive cir- 
cular of this screen. 

10,000 made in 2 seasons. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC CO., 
Chicago, Boston, New York. 


Electic Call-Bells and Annunciators, 


For Hove's. Residences, Offices, ete. Electric Bur- 
glar-Alarms, Electro-Mercurial Fire-Alarms. 
Electric Gas-lighting Apparatus. 
Telegraph Instruments and Supplies. 


VENEER CEILING 


For Library and Dining Room, in plain wood, not 
varnished or nicely decorated. 


Three-ply Veneer Covers a Specialty. 
Church Pews, Settees and 
Chairs for Halls, Lodges, 
Hospitals, Asylums and Depots. 


GARDNER & CO., 
Patentees and Manufacturers of Three-ply 
Veneer Seat. 


1833CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Sanitary News. 
HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 
A Semi-Monthly Journal of Sanitary 
Science. 

















Office of Publication: 
144 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





New York Office: 
10 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





European Office : 
50 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 
In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,. ...... 3.00 


Advertising : $2.00 an inch. 


Parisian Art and Artists. 


By Henry Bacon. 1 vol. 8vo, $3. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


‘* Very delightful reading” the N. Y. Mail and 
Express calls it. 


“ A very bright book.” —Boston Advertiser. 

‘* Very pleasant reading.”—Phila. Press. 
PUBLISHED BY 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 

211 yremont Street, Boston. 
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Biziwase 
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Sky CIGHTS 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS, 


SLATE, METAL, AND COMPOSITION ROOFERS. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 
Order Box, No, 83 Mechanics Exchange, No. 35 Hawley St. 
Agents for Warren’s Patent Natural Asphalt Roofing. Special attention given to repairs of 
all kinds of Roofing. 

Inventors and Owners of the following Patents: First, Patent Fastener for securing Slates or other 
covering to iron Purlines where the roof is wholly of iron. Second, A Roof composed of Wooden Rafters en- 
cased in Asbestos, Sheet Metal, or other fire-proof material, to which Iron Purlines are fastened, and the slates 
or other coverings secured by our Patent Fastener. The slates are then rendered underside with hair mortar or 
any other material. The object intended being a Light Fire-proof Roof, avoiding all condensation and prevent- 
ing leakage. 


NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., 


Sole Proprietors of the 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte Mines, 


Canton de Neuchatel, Switzerland. 


Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
For Floors, Sidewalks, Roofs, &c., 
Durable, Fireproof, and Impervious. 


For estimates and full meng 4 Aa to office, 
No. 54 Astor iH ouse, New : 
HENRY R BRADBURY, Manager. 











EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 


77 Beekman Street, NEW YORK. 


" Heat- Saving and Ventila 


GRATE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 29, 

















‘action. 


== rations at the top of the grate, bringing a supply of heat which, 
f-. more than doubles the radiating power of the fire itself. 


warm and well ventilated. 


JP ns :—I take pleasure in saying that the three ventilating grates 
our make, which I ~— had in use the past winter, have given perfect ; re 3 


snThey have fully met your recommendation and come up to my 
tions. They keep the rooms in which I use them, supplied with a full sup- = 
ly of fresh air, creating a complete ventilation. "This air being heated as — 
of passes through the air chamber, pours into the room through the perfo- 


The one whose operation I have observed personally most closely is in my 
study, a room about 18 x 28 ft. in dimensions, which it keeps thoroughly > 


Yours truly, STANLEY MATTHEWS. 
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THE BEST PUMPING DEVICE ‘Ericsson's New Hot-Air 


pomxstic use, PUMPING ENGINE, 


For pumping water into tanks ® 
Poe and Country . 
sidences, <=> at 
Tamas and 
general do- 
estic use, 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


RIDER'S IMPROVED 


HOT AIR PUMPING ENGINE, 


| 
Send for Catalogue. 





Perfectly safe. 
Burns Gas, 
Coal, or 

Wood. Ericsson, 


C. H. DELAMATER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 


C. H. DELAMATER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 





| 
16 Cortlandt Street, New York. | 16 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


Improved Kider. 


40 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 40 Dearborn Street, Chicage, 


HELIOTY PE. 





PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Special attention paid to the Reproduction of Architects’, 
Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Drawings. 


ARE a OF BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS AND REPRODUCTIONS BY THE HELIOTYPF 
HOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC AND PHOTO-ENGRAVING PROCESSES. 
Employed by Pa U.S. Government in illustrating Scientific and Medical Reports; by Scientific, Historic: 
and other learned Societies; by the leading Publishers, and for illustrating Town and Family Histories, etc. 
Facsimiles of Medals and Goins, Ancient MSS.., Paintings, Drawings, and Sketches, Views and Portraits 
from Nature, Medical and Scientific Objects, Antiquities, ete., ete. For terms and specimens apply to the 


Heliotype Printing Company, 211 Tremont Street, Boston. Mass. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, - - of Philadelphia. 








Casha Capltal. oo. cccccccccsccccseccccvccsecscccce sovseccecescces cos cecccescesoses $3,000,000.00 
Maser Gar WO TMPPAMGR sss cccce ssc ccc cocvceensscesecs cccccoccceccccsccesse 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities........ ............- 473, 492.82 
Surplus over all Liabilities ..............-  ccccccccccccccccccccesncuse eoesess 3,.250,778.61 





ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES. 


NEW YORE. 
67 Greene Street. 
68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 


BOSTON. 
12 West Street. 


CHICAGO. 
250-252 Wabash Ave. 


NON: PoOiIsoNnNovws 
SUCRE Pe), |aatuewiee, 
Does not discolor, chalk, or crack off, and covers PET RIFY IN G LIQUID. 


further «han lead. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND TESTIMONIALS 


HOWARD FLEMING, Sole Agent, 23 Liberty St., New York. 
NEW YORK WOOD-TURNING CO. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Patent Corner Biocks for 
Casings and Wainscoting; 
Stair Builders’ Supplies; 
House and Picture Mouldings. 
Specialty, Square Turned Work. 














METALLIC “ethiae “ay 








ERICAN ROOFING C CO. 


Jenkins’s Patent Wiives 


Are the acknowledged stand- 
ard of the world. Have been 
in use since 1868, under all 
possible conditions, and ney- 
er have failed. 

Send for New Valve List. 
To avoid imposition see 
that valves are stamped, 

** Jenkins Bros.” 


JENKINS BROS., 


79 Kilby 8t., Boston. 


NEW OTTO SILENT GAS-ENGINE. 


Working without Boller, Steam, Coal, Ashes, or Attendance. 


Started by a Match 
it gives full power 
immediately. 


When stopped all 
expense ceases, 
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No Explosions. No 
Fires or Cinders. 
No Gauges. No 

ees i Pumps. 

No Kngineer or other attendant while running. 
UNSURPASSED IN EVERY RESPECT for running ele- 

vators in Steres or Warehouses, puioping for hydraulic 

elevators, or domestic purposes, eic., etc. 1, 2, 3, 4,7, 

10, and 15 H. P. and upwards. Built by 


SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
W cor. 33d & Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 











American Fir insurance Co., Phila. 


CAGE GAPE Rickis cass decresccesce 400.000.00 


Reserve and Liabilities. .......... 852,970.05 
SEMIS. oc ccccccccecccee + secesecccce 551,548.00 
Total Asseta Jan. 1, 1884 1,804,519.21 





THE BEST 


BUILDING PAPER, 


Sackett’s Water-proof Sheathing. 


Strong, clean to handle, inexpensive, impervious to 
moisture, water and gases. Send for samples, 
NEW YORK COAL TAR CHEMICAL CO. 

10 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 


DON'T enene 


Until 7 * nda ng _ ea sans Prices. $250 

for i lorse Power, to for 60 Horse 
Aa Engines complete w faa Governor, Pump, 
Heater and Throttle Valve,and Sight Feed Cylin- 
der Lubricator. More than 1,000 in use, Send for 
circular giving testimonials from every State in 
the Union. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed. 


HEALD & MORRIS, 


| Mention this paper.) Baldwinsville, N. ¥. 
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See illustrated advertisement in Monthly Numbers. 





2 Cliff Street, New Y 
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gs most serious effect of the earthquake of last week seems 
to have been the disturbance of the foundations of the 

New Jersey State Capitol at Trenton. Some time ago, 
according to the New York Mail and Express, the structure 
was observed to have settled, but the movement was a slow 
one, and attracted little notice. Since the earthquake, how- 
ever, new indications of impending disaster have been seen, the 
ceilings have begun to crack, and the occupants of the building, 
very naturally, are becoming nervous. We trust that no harm 
will befall them, but cannot help remarking upon the fatality 
which seems to attach to American State Capitols. To say 
nothing of the one which collapsed altogether a little while ago, 
or of that other, which took fire, and burned up so fast that 
the legislators had to climb out of the windows for their lives, 
it is remarkable that the costliest and most beautiful of any is 
regarded by some of those for whose use it was erected as a 
kind of trap, into which they enter at their peril, while this its 
near ueighbor is said to be in immediate danger from the effect 
of an earthquake so feeble that not one person in a hundred 
knew of its occurrence. 





‘JJ LREADY there is a good deal of talk, both here and in 
A the foreign journals, about the proposed American Exhibi- 

tion, which is to be opened in London in May, 1886. The 
Fisheries Exhibition and Health Exhibition have met with so 
much success as to indicate plainly the advantage of showing 
special collections, rather than a vast mass of objects from all 
parts of the world, which confuse the visitor as much as they 
interest him. Such comparatively small collections can be more 
effectively arranged and more easily studied than large ones, 
and leave on the mind a connected and vivid impression, which 
the large ones rarely do. There can be no doubt about the 
interest, not only to foreigners but to Americans, of such an 
exhibition as an experienced manager of such affairs, with a 
little imagination, and a talent for arrangement, could easily 
prepare; and if, as we think, the curiosity as well as kind feel- 
ing with which English, French and Germans alike regard every- 
thing which relates to the United States would alone almost 
insure success, this would be rendered still more certain by the 
patriotic pride which would induce thousands of Americans to 
cross the ocean in the wake of their contributions, or those of 
their friends, to see that they received due appreciation. 





ERY little is yet known of the details of the Exhibition, | 
but it seems probable that the great railroads, with, per- | 


haps, the public authorities of the States which make more 
effort to attract immigration, will occupy a considerable por- 
tion of the space with the maps and collections of mineral and 
vegetable products which the Australian Governments have set 
the example of exhibiting in London. Next to these, the 
manufacturers of certain varieties of goods will probably be 
represented, although the feeling of aversion to any movement 
by which their foreign rivals might be put in possession of their 
processes or patterns, which kept American manufacturers gen- 
erally from exhibiting at Vienna, is likely to militate against 








the success of this part of the enterprise. ‘To make up for this, 
however, the picturesque features of American life are to be 
shown with as much fidelity as possible. According to the 
programme, an American theatre is to be constructed, where 
performances will be given by American actors and negro min- 
strels; a roller-skating rink will be provided, and a California 
wine-shop, a Florida fruit-store, a Wall-Street broker’s office, 
anda Nevada camp-fire will be among the attractions. We 
should imagine that the managers might find it worth while to 
make terms with the Buffalo Bill company, which would pre- 
sent in a most attractive manner the kind of American life 
which appeals best to the preconceived notions of the average 
foreigner. 





J HE officers of the Workingmen’s Institute connected with the 
| Wells Memorial Association in Boston have sent out their 

fifth annual report, which has a singular interest. Nothing 
could be less flowery or sentimental than the text of the report, 
but the picture which it presents of the admirable management 
and influence of the Institute is full of encouragement for those 
who desire to promote by such means the usefulness and hap- 
piness of their fellow-citizens. The Wells Memorial, it may 
be observed, has had the advantage of a moderate invested 
fund for sustaining its early efforts, but it owes its success 
much less to this than to the zeal and ability with which its 
affairs have been conducted. Few associations of the kind 
could hope to begin their work under conditions quite so favor- 
able, and it is fortunate that the Boston Institute has been able 
to lead the way in a path which will be followed by many 
others. 





N general, the Wells Memorial, like other workingmen’s 
clubs or institutes, is intended to furnish instruction and 
amusement for the younger men in that part of the city who 

happen to be without acquaintance, or who wish to enjoy the 
varied recreations which the Association offers. To say that its 
advantages are intended for workingmen is rather meaning- 
less, since that term applies to every man in the United States 
whose society is worth cultivating, but the name serves to indi- 
cate the distinction existing between it and the local Christian 
Associations, whose object is primarily the extension of relig- 
ious influences over young men, while the one of which we 
speak cares rather for the development in them of the qualities 
which lead to happiness and success in secular affairs. With 
this intention, a deserved prominence is given to the provision 
of opportunities for economizing and investing money under 
skilful direction, and with a clear understanding of the pro- 
cesses involved. The members of the Association already carry 
on three codperative banks, whose united assets amount to more 
than three hundred thousand dollars. These banks are under 
the supervision of the State Savings-Bank Commissioners, but 
pay to their stockholders, nearly two thousand in number, a 
much larger return than most savings-banks, amounting, in the 
case of the only one of which a full report is given, to about 
seven per cent for the past year. 





ment by which coal, flour, groceries and provisions, cloth- 

ing, boots and shoes, hats and caps, crockery, house-fur- 
nishing goods, furniture and hardware, are supplied to members 
at a reduction of about ten per cent from the retail prices. To 
our mind no detail of the management shows more wisdom 
than this, which serves not only as a direct benefit to the mem- 
bers, amounting to a gift of from fifty to two or three hundred 
dollars a year, according to the mode of life of each, but gives 
the younger ones a lesson and example in'‘the duty of care 
in spending money, which they are never likely to forget. For 
men who have once formed the habit of saving needless expense, 
and of investing their savings judiciously, the future is as secure 
as anything can be in this world, and those who have learned 
the economic lessons whieh the Association is ready to teach 
them can afford to indulge in the relaxations which it offers 
for their leisure hours. Among these are entertainments of 
various kinds, lectures, concerts, and evening parties, besides 
debating club, a gymnasium, a game-room, and a reading-room, 
with which is connected a library. This last deserves to be a 


Fr oest ty excellent feature of the association is an arrange- 
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large one, and might well take the form of a technical col’ec- 
tion rather than one of popular books, which can be had only 


too freely from the public libraries. 
H ently involving the principle of flameless combustion to 

which Mr. Fletcher’s experiments have given so much 
interest. As now employed on a large scale at the Euston 
station in London, the lighting apparatus consists of a burner 
supplied with a mixture of coal-gas and common air, in the 
proportions necessary for perfect combustion, these being, we 
suppose, about eight parts of air to one of gas. The mixed 
gases are delivered under pressure, as with the usual gas ser- 
vice, and over each burner is placed a cap of platinum-wire 
gauze. The gas, when once lighted, burns without flame 
around the platinum gauze, which is raised to a brilliant white 
heat by the combustion. As there is no flame, the lights are 
perfectly steady, and although not protected by globes or 
shades of any kind, are affected neither by wind nor rain, 
while more than twice as much light is obtained with a given 
consumption of gas as under the old system. The burners 
at present in use are arranged for a supply of eighteen feet of 
gas each per hour, but they actually consume only twelve and 
one-half feet, and twenty of the burners light in a satisfactory 
manner a platform nine hundred feet long, replacing fifty lamps 
of the old kind. 


VERY journal, however limited its scope, ought to do its 
kK part to make public the fact of the recent establishment in 
New York, Connecticut and Ohio of Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, founded and maintained by the State, and devoted 
entirely to the collection of facts which will be of service in 
the agriculture of the neighboring country. In that of Con- 
necticut, which has been in existence two years, tests have been 
made of more than four hundred kinds of seed within twelve 
months, and fifty analyses have been made of fertilizers and 
other substances used in agriculture. Besides experiments 
upon the effect and comparative value of manures, natural and 
artificial, investigations are carried on in regard to the causes 
of mildew, rust, and other diseases of plants, with the best 
means of cure ; and cattle and horses are also studied and treated 
scientifically. The bulletins which show the results of these 
inquiries are sent to all who wish for them, and letters of in- 
quiry from those who wish for information on agricultural 
matters are promptly answered. One of the main reasons why 
the bulletins of a State establishment of this kind are, or ought 
to be, so much more useful than any other sort of technical 
literature is that they dea] with the same climate, weather and 
circumstances as those under which their readers are or have 
been working, and the farmer in Litchfield who is troubled 
with a new sort of caterpillar, or the florist in New Haven 
whose rose-plants mildew persistently, are sure to find from 
the next bulletins that their neighbors have suffered in the same 
way, and have asked, generally with success, for information to 
help them in overcoming the troubles which afflict them. 
It is becoming every year more evident to those who watch 
the stock-markets, the great index of general prosperity or dis- 
tress, that by far the most important factor in the life of the 
country is the agricultural interest. With good crops trade and 
manufactures flourish; without them all business languishes ; 
and he who can show how to secure fruit-trees from insects or 
grain from parasites, or can point out the way to satisfy that 
universal need, a cheap mode of fertilizing exhausted fields, 
will deserve and receive the gratitude of the whole community. 
Ai tions, is described in the Scientific American, which trans- 
lates it from the pages of Za Nature. The only instru- 
ment required is a small piece of cardboard, out of which is to 
be cut a figure of a man, standing erect, the whole figure being, 
we will say, an inch in height. An extra piece of cardboard 
must be left below the figure to serve as a handle, with a pro- 
nounced horizontal line to represent the ground on which the 
figure stands. To test the instrument, a man is to be stationed 
upon a given point, holding the pasteboard figure in his hand. 
Six hundred and sixty feet behind him is to be placed another 
man. The observer then takes his place ten feet in front of 
his fixed point, and compares the little figure held in the hand 
of his assistant with the appearance of the man far off behind 
him. If the distant man is of the average height, five feet 
seven inches, his outline should coincide exactly in size with 





NEW light has been brought into use in England, appar- 








READY way of estimating distances in military opera- 
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that of the pasteboard figure. After the instrument is found 
to be correct, it is only necessary in using it for ascertaining 
the distance of a man from the observer to hold or set up the 
figure at a convenient point, and then move backwards or for- 
wards, keeping the figure in range with the remote man, until 
the two are found to correspond in size. Measure then the 
distance from the eye to the figure, and multiply by sixty-seven. 
The product will be the distance in feet from the observer to 
the distant object. If the observations are taken with care, 
the margin of probable error is quite smal]. The man whose 
distance is to be calculated may be above or below the average 
height, and this will affect the result, but only to the amount 
of one-tenth or one-twelfth of the whole. In practical service, 
however, the greatest advantage gained by using the instru- 
ment is the practice which it affords in observing closely the 
appearance of persons at various distances. After the actual 
distance of men whose image presents certain characteristics of 
size and detail has been repeatedly ascertained, the eye forms a 
series of standards for itself, and a person accustomed to using 
the instrument can soon dispense with it in emergencies, and 
form without it an estimate of distances which usually approx- 
imate very closely to the truth. 





HE city of Paris was recently made the recipient of a 

bequest from a M. Forney, amounting to forty thousand 

dollars, and has taken an admirable way of using the 
money, by establishing with it a technical and professional 
library, which will be known as the Forney Library, and is to be 
open to all who wish to avail themselves of the advantages 
which it offers. In order to render it as generally useful as 
possible, the library is to be open from nine in the morning till 
five in the afternoon of every week day, and again from seven 
till ten in the evening, and on Sundays from noon to five 
o’clock ; and students will be allowed to make tracings of 
drawings or engravings, and even to take such things home, to 
copy them at leisure. The library will open in October, and 
as soon as it is properly organized, courses of lectures are to 
be prepared for the benefit of those who wish to avail them- 
selves of the privilege of listening to them. It will be seen 
that a library of this kind, to be so used, is a novelty among 
collections of books for public use. At present scientific or 
professional societies often possess libraries which their members 
are permitted to consult very freely, and many of them also 
provide lectures and discussions on the topics relating to their 
special work; but membership in such societies is generally 
beyond the reach of students, particularly the poorer ones, and 
the idea of establishing a general technical society, open to all 
who desire to profit by it, is a very happy one. 





CARPENTER writes to the Scientific American to say 
that in 1864 he had occasion to build a coal-bin in the 
yard of his house, and laid some old painted half-inch door 
panels on the ground to form the floor. Seven years afterward 
he took them up, and found them entirely free from decay. 
They were saturated with moisture, and so soft that, as he 
says, he could have bent one of them around a six-inch stove- 
pipe, but were as sound as if just cut from the tree. Unfortu- 
nately, the writer of the letter says nothing about the wood of 
which the panels were made, the character of the ground on 
which they were laid, or the color with which they were painted, 
so we cannot tell whether he has made a remarkable discovery 
or not. If the ground was springy, so that the boards under 
the coal bin were constantly wet, they would have remained 
sound for ages, painted or unpainted, and almost without regard 
to the sort of wood of which they were made. If this was not 
the case, and if the bin did not hold water which would serve 
to keep the boards moist, it would be worth while to inquire 
into the other circumstances. So far as we know, no one has 
investigated the effect of arsenical paints in preserving wood 
from decay, but it is not unusual for boards or sticks painted 
green, and half buried in garden soil, to resist decay for a sur- 
prising length of time, and a good coat of Paris green, or 
London purple, applied in such a way as to strike into the 
pores of the wood, might have antiseptic powers of great value. 
The carpenter who writes about the painted panels suggests 
that the treatment which preserved them might be applied to 
railway sleepers, and if it should prove that the life of these 
could be materially lengthened by dipping them in any sort of 
cheap paint, the discoverer of the proper pigment for the pur- 
pose would deserve well of his fellow-men. 
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SANITARY PLUMBING.!— XXVIIL. 
(d) The Plain Screw-Joint. 


IGURE 180 represents the ordinary 
screw-joint as used by steam-fitters 
for connecting wrought-iron pipe. 

Figures 181 and 182? show an im- 
proved screw-joint formed with a view 
to forming a smoother connection be- 
yl tween the pipes. It will be seen that, 
i * with the ordinary steam-fitter’s screw- 
joint (Fig. 180), interior depressions are 
eft when the pipe is screwed up which 
will collect sewage. In this system, 
however, the fittings are tapped with 
a shoulder so that when the pipe is 
screwed home its interior and that 
of the fitting form a practically con- 
tinuous line. A small recess only is 
left between the end of the pipe and 
the shoulder, because all pipes do not 
screw up equally. These recesses are, 

however, very small and the amount 

_—_— of sewage which they can collect is too 

Fig. 180. slight to be taken into account, and no 

Ordinary Plain Serew-Joint- — more than is collected in the inevitable 

recesses left between the end of the spigot and the inner shoulder on 
the bell of an ordinary calked-jcint. 

In the best work the thread is cut slightly tapering, and about 

eight threads per inch on pipes from two to six inches in diameter. 
The threading is done on powerful tapping machines. 
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Fig. 181. 








Fig. 182. 
Improved Piain Screw-Joints. 


There is considerable advantage in the tapered threading. In 
Figure 183 is shown on a large scale, somewhat exaggerated for 
clearer illustration, a threading gradually tapering until it vanishes 


: at the exterior of the pipe. The 
\ 


SS 


strength of the pipe is maintained by 
this method of tapering, and all the 
threads have a bearing. 

Figure 184 shows the ordinary 
threading. The pipe here being 
weakened by the fil depth of the 
threading, is liable to crack at the 
points shown in the drawing, and 
§- only a certain number of the threads 
=o the work of the whole. The 
wrought-iron pipes are screwed into 
the couplings or fittings by means of 
chain-tongs, on which a man can 
exert a powerful leverage, thus secur- 
ing, with the aid of a paste of white 
and red lead and oil, a perfectly 
tight joint. The pipes are cut and 
YN \ = at pos eget lh a ee 

. putting together at the building. 
W \ \\ The bends, branches, and other fit- 

Fig. 183. Fig. a4, tings used with the straight lengths 
Tapering Tread. | Ordinary Straight Of wrought-iron are constructed of 

hread. cast-iron. 

In cases where it is necessary to disjoint wrought-iron piping, one 
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1 Continued from page 44, No. 448. 

* We are indebted to Mr. William Paul Gerhard, Chief Engineer of the Dur- 
ham House Drainage Co., for these drawings, which were made for us at our 
request, to illustrate the system of jointing adopted by this Company. 





of the fittings has to be broken and the wrought-iron straight piece 
adjoining can then be unscrewed. There is less danger of acciden- 
tally cracking more than one piece of the pipe than is the case with 
cast-iron bell-and-spigot. pipes. In the latter case a heavy knocking 
to break the pipe is liable to loosen or destroy a great many joints. 

On the other hand, the cutting of the cast-iron pipe for alterations 
is easier than that of wrought-iron. Wrought-iron pipes require 
costly machinery for proper cutting and threading, and the lengths 
must be measured accurately and put together by skilled mechanics. 
Hence, where wrought-iron pipe is used in plumbing, it is desirable 
to employ those who make a specialty of this work. 


IV. FLANGE-JOINTS. 


Flange-joints are those which are made with flanges forming bear- 
ings for bolts or clamps, by which the pipes are secured together. 
Our first example is : — 


(a) The Spigot-and-Socket Flange-Joint 


represented in Figure 185. The pipes are here made with circular 
flanges, one having an annular groove on one end, and the other a 
corresponding annular pro- 
jection or spigot, both being 
slightly bevelled. The flanges 
have four or more slots in 
. their periphery, at uniform 
distances apart. A suitable 
acking-ring, preferably of 
ead, is placed in the groove 
and compressed by screwing 
up the bolts which pass 
through the slots. The ordi- 
nary steam-fitter’s flanged- 
joint differs from this in 
aving plain level surfaces 
without groove or spigot. The steam-fitter’s packing consists of 
paper, leather, or rubber washers, with or without putty, red lead or 
other filling. Usually the surfaces of the flanges have to be planed 
off by machinery to give the proper tightness, and, instead of slots, 
holes are generally used to take the bolts. These kinds of joints are 
unsuitable for plumbing purposes, because they are not adjustable, or 
as has already been described, do not admit of slight variations in 
direction of the piping, as is absolutely necessary in plumbing work. 
The machine planing of the steam-fitter’s flanged pipes, moreover, 
involves too great an expense to render the joint practicable for 
plumbing purty oses. 

Figures 186, 187 and 188, show a joint devised with a view to over- 
come the first of the above-mentioned objections to the ordinary flange- 
joint. On each side of the pipe are cast curved projections or col- 
ars extending only partially round its circumference. A flanged 
collar, recessed to correspond with the curved projections, is slipped 
over the end of each pipe and turned partly round behind the pro- 
—_ The flanges are thus held securely on the pipe, which may 

> adjusted in a variety of positions. An annular connecting piece, 








Fig. 185. — The Spigot-and Socket Flange- 
Joint. 
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Fig. 188.— Joint with Bevelled 
Connecting Pieces. 


Fig. 186 and 187. — Fange-Joint with ring. 


recessed to receive packing-rings, is placed between the pipes to be 
joined. These connecting pieces are made with one or both faces at 
any desired angle to the bore of the pipes. A short portion at each 
end of the pipe is made somewhat thicker than the main length, so 
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that at the extreme ends a wider surface of metal is obtained for the 
packing-ring to rest against. 

Figure 188 shows the same joint with the bevelled connecting 
pieces to give a change of direction to the piping. There are several 
objections to this form of joint. The slotted collars occupy too much 
space and are liable to be easily broken in screwing the pipes 
together. Moreover, the arrangement, though allowing of a certain 
amount of play of the pipes in adjusting them, still limits their move- 
ment and would cause considerable annoyance in handling, The 
very long bolts are expensive and awkward ; the heads and nuts do 
not rest square on their bearings when the bevelled connecting rings 
are used. The bolts would therefore be very easily broken in screw- 
ing up unless bevelled washers were used, which would still further 
increase the cost. 

Figure 189 gives another form of flange-joint devised with the 
same end in view. At one end of each length of pipe is a cone- 
shaped socket, having at opposite sides two lateral projecting lugs 
with bolt-holes. On the other end of the 
pipe, which is plain, is placed a loose 
flanged collar, which has bolt-holes to 
coincide with the holes in the lugs of the @ 
socket, into which the end or neck of the 
collar is free to enter. A packing-ring of 
India-rubber, hemp, or other suitably elas- 
tic, compressible substance, is placed on 
theend. The neck of the collar is then 
slid forward into the socket, and it is 
brought to bear upon the packing by 
means of bolts, which are passed through 





i : : 
n section, and slotted so as to allow it to be passed over the flanges. 


A bolt with a wedge-shaped 
head used to hold the 
whole in place. 
(d) The Wedge-and-Key 
Flange-Joint. 


Fig. 197. 
The Wedge-and-Key F lange-Joint. 
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The flanges are here con- 
nected by means of dove- 
tailed wedges or cotters and 
keys, instead of the ordinary 
bolts and nuts. Instead of 
the ordinary slotted open- 
ings, which are  usuall 
formed in the flange at each 
end of the pipe for the con- 
necting bolts, the openings 
have a dovetail form as shown 
in plan, Figure 199. When 
the faces of the flanges, with 
their intermediate packing, 
are placed in position to be 
connected, dovetailed cotters 
or wedges are passed through 
the dovetail openings in the 
flanges, in the direction of 
the Jength of the pipes, and 
drawn up tight by keys 



































the bolt-holes. ‘This joint is neither permanent nor tight under pres- | driven through slotted holes Fig. 198. Fig. 199. 
sure. Moreover, it offers no resistance to longitudinal strain, by | ™ their ends. Wedge. Pian, 


which the two pipes might be drawn apart. 
(6) The Spherical Flange-Joint. 


Figures 190,191 and 192 show another device designed for variable 
adjustment of the pipes. The parts at the points of junction are of 
spherical form, and the 


(e) The Plain Non-Adjustable Flange-Joint. 


The flanges of the joint used for illustration have on their meeting 
surfaces annular grooves, circular or otherwise, to receive a pack- 
ing-ring, similar in form and composed of 
vuleanized India-rubber, hemp, or other suit- 
Mm, able elastic material. 






Fig. 190. The grooves in the 
parts of the spheres flanges must be of corresponding size, so that 
where the junction one-half portion of a pack- Fig. 201 
takes place are in- ing-ring may lie and be com- parm 


clined, by preference, 
to an angle of 45°, with 
the axis of the pipes, 
and are fitted with suit- 
able packing and bolted 


an obstruction to the 
flow of the sewage. If, 
on the other hand, the 
bolts are made to pass 
through the flanges, 
the amount of possible 
variation of adjustment 
would be limited to the 
number of holes made 
in the flanges, and the 
piercing of these holes 
would not only add to 
, the expense in propor- 
tion to their number, but also weaken the flanges. 


(c) The Loose-Ring Flange-Joint. 


Around each end of the pipes to be jointed is formed a projecting 
Fig. 193. annular flange or rib of rectangular section. A 
: band of rubber is placed over the joint, and upon 
this band a cast-iron collar or belt in two halves. 
the edges of the iron band turn inwards so as to 
form shoulders on each side of the rubber band to 
protect them. The joint is perishable and unre- 
liable under pres- 
sure. Figures 195 
and 196 represent 
another form of 
the same kind of 
joint. The pipes 
are formed with 
/ a bevelled flange. 
A rubber ring is 
used, as before, as 
packing, but the 





Fig. 192. Fig. 191, 


The Spherical Flange-Joint. 


Second Form. 





Fig. 194. 


Fig. 195. 
The Loose-Ring Flange-Joint. 


Fig. 196. 


) . 
{ as shown. This form | the pipes. The flanges of this joint are sometimes 
of of joint is evidently un- | square with rounded corners, instead of round, and N N 
- suitable for plumbing | jn the corners are the holes for the connecting N N 
. purposes. Should the | polts. GS <G 
; bolt be made to pass Figures 201 and 202! represent a turned rust- G\ Y 
. through the centre of joint. It is made by turning the inside of the hub AY 
i: the pipes, as shown in and the outside of the spigot to fit each other. In Y) Y 
f the second and third | order to allow for a little deviation from right lines, Z y 
S » figures, it would form | the spigot-ends of some of the pipes are turned Z y 
————— 








pressed in‘ each when the 
Fig. 200.—The Plain Non- flanges are drawn together. 

Adjustable Flange-Joint. "The object of the grooves is 
to prevent lateral derangement of the packing-ring 
under the influence of steam or water pressure in 








spherical, so that they will still fit, though not in an 
absolutely straight line with the length of pipe in 
which they are inserted. The pipes and fittings 
may be adjusted accurately at the factory to the position they are to 
occupy in the building, or a special turning apparatus may be used at 
the building to do the whole or any part of the cutting and turning. 
“ With accurate turning,” says Col. Waring, “the joint is absolutely 
tight at the outset. Experiment has shown that very considerable 
leakage, much more than would be caused by any ordinary inequal- 
ity of the work, very soon closes itself completely by rusting.” 


Fig. 202. 
Turned Rust-Joint. 





Tue Great Imampara, Lucknow. — But, whatever of architectural 
fame Lucknow has is embodied in the great Imambara. Even this is of 
brick plastered over, but one quite forgets that in the first burst of 
superficial admiration. The entrance to the tomb —for it is a tomb, 
like many of India’s grandest palaces —is marked by the usual richly- 
decorated double gateways, within which is a large tablet inscribed 
with the British lion and unicorn and the universal “ Dieu et mon Droit.” 
The real Imambara stands upon an elevated terrace at the rear of a 
spacious court filled with fountains and flowers. It was built by Nawab 
Asafud-Daulah, at an inestimable cost. He was anxious to perpetuate 


| his memory, and required the architects to submit their plans to a com- 


petition, each one vouching that his building should be a copy of no 
existing structure, and that it should surpass everything of the kind 
ever built in architectural beauty. Kaifiat-ullah, the successful com- 
petitor, builded well, and I humbly bow before this graceful monument 
of the art of antiquity. The dimensions of the grand hall are 52’ 6” x 
167’, and at each end are octagonal apartments fifty-three feet in diam- 
eter. The interior is filled with the same a gy ee useless insignia 
that I noticed in the Shah Nazzuf. Around about the Imambara 
are various magnificent foundations and incomplete structures, left by 
this same Nawab. There is an insipid musjid intended to surpass the 
famous Jumma Musjid of Delhi, but at his death it failed to materialize 
further. There are also four stories of a gigantic watch-tower which 
he started, that he might look down from its top upon “the great Baby- 


| lon that he had built,” also falling into decay. — Correspondence of Phil- 
ring is placed be- | 


adelphia Press. 
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tween the ends of the pipes instead of around the joint. The | “Sj, acure was drawn for us by Col. Waring, by whom the joint was devised. 
metallic ring which holds the pipes together is duuble-wedge shaped | It js called the “ Dececo” joint. : 
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THE ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE WORK 
OF THE MEDLEVAL AND THE MODERN CRAFTS- 
MAN.! 

E, of this Society at least, 
know the beauty of the weath- 
ered and time-worn surface 

of an ancient building, and have, 
all of us, felt the grief of seeing this 
surface disappear under the hand of 
the “restorer ;” but though we all 
feel this deeply enough, some of us 
perhaps may be puzzled to explain 
to the outside world the full value 
of this ancient surface. It is not 
merely that it is itself picturesque 
and beautiful, though this is a great 
deal. Neither is it only that there 
is a sentiment attaching to the very 
surface which the original builders 
gave their work, but dimly conscious 
of the many generations which 
should gaze on it. It is only a part 
of its value that the stones are felt 
to be, as Ruskin beautifully puts it 
in speaking of some historic French 
building (now probably changed in- 
to an academical mvdel of its real 
self), that they are “ the very stones 
which the eyes of St. Louis saw 
lifted into their places.” That sen- 
timent is much, but it is not all; it 
is but a part of the especial value of 
the old surface, which is briefly that 
it bears witness to the development 
of man’s ideas, to the-continuity of history, and in so doing affords 
never-ceasing instruction, nay, education to the passing generation, 
not only telling us what were the aspirations of men passed away, 
but also what we may hope for in time to come. 

A different spirit has animated history in these latter days from 
that which used to be thought enough to give it interest to thinking 
men. ‘Time was, not so long ago, when the clever essay writer made 
his history, surrounded by books whose value he weighed by the 
degree to which they conformed to an arbitrary standard of literary 
excellence rather than by any indications they might give of being 
able to afford a glimpse into the past. These histurians were not 
fitted for their task, for the world of history which they pictured to 
themselves was an unreal one. ‘To them there were two periods of 
continuous order and organized life : the period of Greek and Roman 
classical history was one ; the time from the development of the ret- 
rospection into that period till their own days was the other; all 
else to them was accidental confusion, strange tribes and clans with 
whom they had no relation jostling against one another to no pur- 
pose. The mists of pedantry slowly lifted and showed a different 
picture —inchoate order in the remotest times, varying, indeed, 
among different races and countries, but swayed always by the same 
laws, moving ever forward toward something that seemed the very 
opposite of that from which it started ; yet the earlier orders, never 
dead, but living in the new, and slowly moulding it to a recreation 
of its former self. 

The instrnments of this new knowledge of history were chiefly 
two; study of language and study of archeology, the expression of 
men’s ideas by means of speech and of handiwork, and it is of the 
latter I am bound to speak, and it is of the function of this Society 
to keep before people’s eyes its importance as an instrument of the 
study of history. So far, [ am sure [ have carried you with me. 

You cannot doubt that in one way or other the surface of an 
ancient building, the “handling” of the old handicraftsmen is most 
valuable and worthy of preservation, and you also instinctively feel 
that it cannot be reproduced at the present day ; that the attempt at 
reproduction not only deprives us of a monument of history, but also 
of a work of art. I shall now attempt to show you that this impos- 
sibility of reproduction is not acciden'al, but is essential to the con- 
dition of life at the present day ; that it is caused by the results of 
all past history, and not by a passing taste or fashion of the time, 
and that, consequently, no man, and no body of men, however learned 
they may be in ancient art, whatever skill in design or love of beauty 
they may possess, can persuade, or bribe, or force on workmen of 
to-day to do their work in the same way as the workmen of King 
Edward I’s time did theirs. 

Wake up Theodorie the Goth from his sleep of centuries, and 
place him on the throne of Italy; tarn our modern House of Com- 
mons into the Witenagemote of Alfred the Great — no less a feat is 
the restoration of an ancient building. In order to show you that 
this is necessary and inevitable, | must touch upon the conditions 
under which handicraft has been produced from Classical times 
onward, and in doing so I cannot avoid certain social problems, in 
the solution of some of which you may differ from me. It must be 
admitted that every architectural work is a work of codperation. 
he very designer, be he never so original, pays his debt to this 
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necessity in being, in some form or other, under the influence of tra- 
dition. Dead men guide his hands even when he forgets that they 
ever existed. Furthermore, he must get his ideas carried out by 
other men. No man canerect a building with his own hands. Every 
one of these men depends for the possibility of ever beginning his 
work on some one else. Each is but part of a machine; the parts 
may be but machines themselves, or they may be intelligent; but in 
either case they must work in subordination to the general body. 
Men so working must be influenced in their work by the conditions 
of life, and the man who organizes the labor must make up his mind 
that he can only get labor of a kind which those conditions have 
bred. To expect enthusiasm for good workmanship from men who 
for two generations have been accustomed to work slovenly would 
be absurd : to expect consciousness of beauty from men who for ten 
generations have not been allowed to produce beauty, more absurd 
still. The workmanship of every piece of codperative work must 
belong to its period, and be characteristic of it. Thus, all archi- 
tectural work must be codperative ; in all codperative work the fin- 
ished wares can be no better in quality than the lowest, simplest, or 
widest grade, which is also the most essential, will allow them to be, 
and the kind and quality of that work, the work of the ordinary 
handicraftsman, is determined by the social conditions under which 
he lives which differ most from age to age. 

Let us try to see how they have differed, and glance at the results 
of that difference, during which inquiry we shall have much more to 
do with the developed Middle Ages, with the work of which our soci- 
ety is chiefly concerned, than with any other period. 

In the Classical period industrial production was chiefly carried 
on by slaves, whose person and work alike belonged to their employ- 
ers, and who were sustained at just such standard of life as suited 
the interests of the said employers. It was natural that under such 
circumstances industrialism should be despised: but under Greek 
civilization, at least, ordinary life for the free citizens, the aristoc- 
racy, in fact, was simple; the climate was not exacting of elaborate 
work for the purposes of clothing and shelter; the race was yet 
young, vigorous, and physically beautiful. The aristocracy, there- 
fore, freed from the necessity of rough and exhausting work by their 
possession of chattel slaves’, and little oppressed with anxieties 
for their livelihood, had, in spite of the constant brawling and piracy 
both inclination and leisure to cultivate the higher intellectual arts, 
within the limits which their natural love of the matter-of-fact and 
hatred of romance prescribed to them ; the lesser arts meanwhile being 
kept in rigid, and indeed, slavish, subordination to them, as was nat- 
ural. Had any Athenian gentleman attempted to build a Gothic 
cathedral in the days of Pericles, what sort of help would he have 
had from slav* laborers of the day, and what kind of Gothic would 
they have produced for him? The ideal of art established by the 
intellect of the Greek, with such splendid and overwhelming success, 
lasted throughout the whole Roman period also, in spite of the inven- 
tion and use of the arch in architecture, or rather in building; and 
side by side with it chattel slavery, under somewhat changed condi- 
tions, produced the ordinary wants of life. The intellectual arts of 
Classical times had, even in Pliny’s days, long fallen from their 
zenith, and had to wade through weary centuries of academicalism, 
from which they were at last redeemed by no recurrence of individ- 
ual genius to the earlier and human period, but by the break-up of 
Classical society itself, which involved the change of chattel slavery 
into serfdom or villeinage, on which the feudal system was based, 
In place of the system of aristocratic citizen and chattel without 
rights, dominated by the worship of the city, which was the ideal of 
Classic society, was formed a system of personal duties and rights, 
personal service and protection in subordination to a priori ideas of 
mankind’s duties to and claims from the unseen powers of the uni- 
verse. The serf was in a very different condition from the chattel 
slave ; for, certain definite duties being performed for his lord, he 
was, in theory at least, at liberty to earn his living as he best could 
within the limits of his manor. This chattel, as an individual, had 
the hope of manumission, but collectively there was no hope for him 
but in the overthrow of the society founded on his subjection. The 
serf, on the other hand, was by the conditions of his labor forced to 
strive to better himself as an individual, and collectively soon began 
to acquire rights amidst the clashing rights of king, lord, and burgher. 
Also, quite early in the Middle Ages, a new and mighty force began 
to germinate for the help of labor, the first signs of secular combina- 
tion among free men, producers and distributors. 

The guilds, whose first beginning in England dates from before 
the Norman Conquest, although they fully recognized the hierarchi- 
cal conditions of society, and were indeed often in early times mainly 
religious in their aims, did not spring from ecclesiasticism. England 
and Denmark were the foremost countries in the development of 
the guilds, which took root latest and most feebly in the Latinized 
countries. The spirit of combination spread; the guilds, which at 
first had been rather benefit-societies or clubs, soon developed into 
bodies for the protection and freedom of commerce, and rapidly 
became powerful merchant guilds. In the height of their power 
there formed under them another set of guilds, whose object was the 
regulation and practice of crafts in freedom from feudal exactions. 


The older merchant guild resisted these newer institutions, so mach 
so that in Germany there were bloody and desperate wars between 
them. In England the merchants’ guilds changed in a peaceable 
manner, and became in the main the corporations of the town, and 
the craft guilds took their deputed place as regulators and protectors 
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of all handicrafts. By the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
supremacy of the craft guilds was complete, and at that period their 
constitution was thoroughly democratic. Mere journeymen there 
were none, for the apprentices were sure, as a matter of course, 
to take their places as masters of their craft, when they had 
learned it. 

Let us now look at the conditions of the life of the craftsman. 
He lived, however roughly, more easily than his successor does now. 
He worked for no master save the public; he made his wares from 
beginning to end himself, and sold them himself to the man who was 
going to use them. ‘This was the case with nearly all the goods 
made in England, all the more so as the materials of any country 
were chiefly wrought into goods close to their birthplace. It fol- 
lowed, from the direct intercourse between the maker and the con- 
sumer of goods, that the public in general were good judges of man- 
ufactured wares, and that the art of adulteration was scarcely 
known. Now, as to the manner of work. There was little or no 
division of labor in each craft, which was some mitigation of the evil 
of a man being bound down to one craft life-long — some mitigation 
because there was plenty of variety in the work of a man who made 
the whole of a piece of goods himself, instead of making one little 
piece of a piece. The English craftsman of the fourteenth century 
was not the priest-ridden, down-trodden savage of whom pedant his- 
torians have written, but a thoughtful and vigorous man, and in some 
sense free. He worked, not for the profit of a master, but for his 
own livelihood, which he did not find it difficult to earn, so that he 
had a good deal of leisure. Being master of his tools and his mate- 
rial, he was not bound to turn out his work shabbily, but could afford 
to amuse himself by giving artistic finish. Such finish was not venal ; 
it was given freely to the public, who paid for it by interest in and 
sympathy for the work itself. For all that, what are now called “the 
wages of genius” were much neglected by the builders of our ancient 
buildings; for all that, craftsmanship, as Mr. Thorold Rogers says, 
was widespread ; the possession of some skill in it was the rule, and 
not the exception. Those who could afford to pay for a building 
were able to do the necessary planning and designing, obviously 
because they could naturally find help and harmonious intelligence 
among the men they had to employ. It followed from this wide- 
spread skill in the arts, that those poor wretches who had skill and 
taste beyond their fellow workmen, and who consequently had pleas- 
anter work than they, had to put up with a very moderate additional 
wage, or with nothing additional. They could not make good the 
claim now preferred for that much sinned against and that much sin- 
ning company, men of genius, that the conformation of their 
stomachs and the make of their skin is different from other men, 
and that consequently they want more to eat and drink, and different 
raiment from their fellows. 

When we hear that extra money payment is necessary under all 
circumstances to produce great works of art, we can appeal to the 
witness of those lovely works still left to us, whose unknown, un- 
named creators were content to give them to the world with little 
more wages than their pleasure in their work and their sense of use- 
fulness in it might give them. A body of artificers so living and so 
working with simple instruments, of which they were complete mas- 
ters, had very great advantages for the production of architectural 
art, using that term in its widest sense, and that one would expect to 
find in their work that thoughtfulness and fertility of resource, that 
blended freedom and harmonious codperation, which we actually 
find in that work. Nevertheless, the mediwval workman was still 
compelled to work only as tradition would allow him to do. IE it 
could ever have occurred to any man to build some new Parthenon 
or Erectheum by the banks of Thames, Wharfe, or Wensum, in the 
fourteenth century, how far do you think his fellow workman’s skill 
would have been able to second his folly ? 

Hurrying on from this fourteenth century, we see that, although 
the constitution of the craft’s guild was at first thoroughly demo- 
cratic or fraternal, it did not long remain so. As the towns grew 
bigger the old craftsmen began to form a separate and privileged 
class in the guilds, with their acknowledged apprentices, and the 
journeyman made his appearance. After a while the journeymen 
attempted to form guilds under the master crafts, as the latter had 
done under the merchant guilds; but the economic condition of the 
time beat them, and they failed. Still, the conditions of work did 
not change much; the masters were checked by laws in favor of the 
journeymen, and wages rather rose than fell all through the fifteenth 
century, nor did division of labor begin till much later. Everywhere 
the artisan was still an artist. The beginning of the great change 
came with the Tudors in the first quarter of the sixteenth century, 
during which England, from being a country of tillage cultivated for 
livelihood, became a grazing country farmed for profit. He who 
runs may read the tale of this change, and its miseries, in the writ- 
ings of Moore and Latimer. It had a very direct influence on the 
conditions of life and manner of work of the artisans, for the crafts 
were now flooded by the crowds of landless men who had nothing 
but the force of their bodies to live on, and were obliged to sell that 
foree day by day, for what those would give them who certainly 
would not buy labor unless they could make a profit by it. The 
brutal rapine with which the change of religion in England was car- 
ried out, the wanton destruction of our public buildings which 
accompanied the stealing of our public lands, doubtless played its 
part in degrading what art was still possible under the new condi- 
tions of labor. But the Reformation itself was only one of the 





aspects of the new spirit of the time produced by great economic 
changes, and which dealt with art and its creator, labor, far more 
completely than any series of accidents could do, however momentous 
they might be. The change in the condition of labor went on 
speedily, though there was still a good deal of domestic manufacture ; 
the workmen in the towns got to be more dependent on their 
employers, more and more mere journeymen, and a great change 
was coming over the manner of their work. The mere collection of 
them into big workshops under one master in itself gave economy of 
space, rent, fuel, lighting, and the rest; but it was the prelude to a 
much greater change. Division of labor now began and rapidly 
gained head under the old medieval conditions; the unit of. labor 
was a master craftsman who knew his business from beginning to 
end. Such help as he had was from mere apprentices who were 
learning the business and were not doomed to life-long service. 

With the new system of master and men came the change that 
the unit of production was a group, each member of which depended 
on every one of the others and was helpless without them. Under 
the division-of-labor system a man is very often condemned for the 
whole of his life to make the insignificant portion of an insignificant 
article of the market. The birth and growth of this division-of- 
labor system was no mere accident, was not the result and mean of 
some passing and inexplicable fashion which caused men to desire 
that kind of work which could be done by such means. It was 
caused by economical changes which forced men to produce no 
longer for a livelihood as they used to do, but for a profit. Almost 
all goods — all except those made in the most domestic way — had 
now to go through the market before they reached the user’s hands. 
They were in fact made for sale, and not primarily for use; the art 
in them, as well as their mere obvious utility, was now become a 
marketable article, doled out according to the necessities of the cap- 
italist, who employed both machine, workman and designer, fettered 
by the needs of profit. For by this time, instead of all workmen 
being artists as they once were, they were divided into workmen 
who were not artists and artists who were not workmen. ‘This 
change was complete or nearly so by the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The gradual degradation of the arts from the fifteenth 
century to this point was steady and certain. Only among men who 
were more or less outside the great stream of civilization, where life 
was rude and production wholly domestic, did the article produced 
retain any signs of human pleasure; elsewhere pedantry reigned 
supreme. The picture-painters who were wont to show us, as 
through windows opened by them, the longings and lives of the 
saints and heroes, nay, the very heavens and city of God hanging 
over the earthly city of their love, “were turned” — what few of 
them were aught else than pretentious daubers — “into courtly flat- 
terers of ill-favored fine ladies and stupid, supercilious lords.” 

As for the architectural arts, what could you expect to get of 
them from a set of human machines, co-operating, indeed, but only 
for speed and precision at reproduction, and designed for at best by 
pedants who despised the lives of men, and, at worst, by mechanical 
drudges, little better in any way than the luckless workmen! What- 
ever might be expected, nothing was got but that mass of foolish 
toys and costly ministrations to luxury and ostentation, which has 
since those days been most worthily continued under the name of 
upholstery 

Is that the end of the story of the degradation of the arts? 
No; there is another act to the drama, worse or better, according to 
whether you are contented to accept it as final, or have been stimu- 
lated to discontent, that is, hope for something better. From being 
reduced to a machine, the workman was pushed down from even 
that giddy eminence of self-respect. At the close of the eighteenth 
century England was a country that manufactured among other 
countries that manufactured. Her manufactures were still secon- 
dary to her merely country life, and were mixed up with it. In 
fifty years all that was changed, and England was the manufacturing 
country of the world, the workshop of the world. This strange and 
most momentous revolution was brought about by the machinery 
which the chances and changes of the world forced on our popula- 
tion. Whereas under the eighteenth-century division of the cher 
system, a man was compelled to labor forever at a trifling piece of 
work in a base, mechanical way, under the system of the factory and 
almost automatic machines under which we now live, he may change 
his work often enough, he may be shifted from machine to machine, 
and scarcely know that he is producing anything at all. Under the 
eighteenth-century system he was reduced to a machine; under 
that of the present day he is the slave to a machine. It is the 
machine which bids him what to do on pain of death by starvation ; 
if it please to hurry, it can make him walk thirty miles a day 
instead of twenty miles, and send him to the workhouse if he refuses. 
If you inguire which is the worse off, the machine workman of the 
eighteenth century or the slave-to-the-machine of the nineteenth 
century, I am bound to say that I think the former is; but the ques- 
tion as to which produced the better work is different and less com- 
plicated. The machine workman had to be well skilled in his 
contemptible task at least; the slave to the machine needs but little 
skill, and, as a matter of fact, his place has been taken by women and 
children, and what skill is needed in the work goes in the overlook- 
ing of the labors of the latter. In short, the present system of the 
factory and its dominating machine tends to doing away with skilled 
labor altogether. Hence there is a strange contrast between the 
craftsman of the Middle Ages and him of to-day. The medizval 
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man set to work in his own time, in his own house; probably made 
his tool, instrument, or simple machine himself, even before he 
began with his web or bundle of clay ; what ornament there should be 
on the finished work he himself determined, and his mind and hand 
designed it and carried it out. ‘Tradition in the concrete form of tha 
custom of his craft guided and helped him, but otherwise he was free, 
and even if he lived in a town, the field and sweet country came close 
up to his house, and at times he occupied himself in working in 
them. 

But how does he who has taken his place work and live? He has 
to be at the factory gates by the time the bell rings, or he is fined or 
sent to grass — nay, not always with the factory gate open to him. 
There before his machine, up and down he has to follow it, day in 
and day out, and what thought he has must be given to something 
else than his work. It is as much as he can do to know what the 
machine is doing; design and ornament, what has he to do with 
either? He may be tending a machine which is making a decent 
piece of work, or he may be a very small accomplice in turning out a 
blatant piece of knavery and imposture; for the one or the other he 
will get as much wages. He is lodged in a sweltering dog-hole, with 
miles and miles of similar dog-holes between him and the fair fields 
of the country, which in grim mockery is called “his.” Sometimes, 
on holidays, he is bundled out by train to have a look at it, to be 
bundled into his grimy hell again in the evening. 

At what period of a workingman’s life, then, will you pick him up 
and set him to imitating the work of the free craft-guildsman of the 
fourteenth century, and expect him to turn out work like his in qual- 
ity? Not to weaken my argument by exaggeration, I admit that 
though a huge quantity of would-be artistic work is done by this 
slave of the machine at the bidding of some market or other, the 
crafts relating to building have not reached that point in the indus- 
trial revolution. They are an example of my assertion that the 
eighteenth-century division-of-labor system still existed and worked 
side by side with the great factory and machine system. Yet here, 
too, the progress of the degradation is obvious enough, since the sim- 
ilar craftsmen of the eighteenth century still had lingering among 
them scraps of tradition from the times of art now lost; while now 
in those crafts the division-of-labor system has eaten deep, from the 
architect to the hodman, and moreover, the standard of excellence, 
so far from its bearing any relation to that of the free workman of 
the guilds, has sunk far below that of the man enslaved by division 
of labor in the eighteenth century, and is not a whit better than that 
of the shoddy maker of the great industries. 

Surely it is a curious thing that while we are ready to laugh at 
the idea of the possibility of the Greek workman turning out a 
Gothic building, or a Gothic workman turning out a Greek one, we 
see nothing preposterous in the Victorian workman producing a 
Gothic one. And this, although we have any amount of specimens 
of work of the Renaissance period, whose workmen, under the 
pedantic and retrospective direction of the times, were theoretically 
supposed to be able to imitate the ancient classical work, but which 
imitation turned out obstinately characterized of their own period, 
and derived all the merit it had from those characteristics — perhaps 
of all the signs of the weakness of art at the present day the most 
discouraging. I may be told that the very historical knowledge of 
which I have already spoken, and which the pedantry of the Renais- 
sance lacked, has enabled us to perform that miracle of raising the 
dead centuries to life again; but this is a strange view to take of 
historical knowledge and insight, that it should set us on the adven- 
ture of trying to retrace our steps towards the past, rather than give 
us some glimmer of insight into the future — a strange view of the 
continuity of history, that it should make us ignore the very changes 
which are the essence of that continuity. 

The art of the past cycle of the Renaissance, which fluttered out 
in the feeble twaddle of the dilettantism of the later Georges, had 
about it a supercilious confidence which entirely forbade it to accept 
any institution of style but one as desirable, which one was that 
which it regarded as part of itself. It could make no more choice in 
style than could Greek or Gothic; it fully, if tacitly, admitted the 
evolution of history, accepted the division-of-labor workman, and so, 
indeed, did its best and had a kind of life about it, dreary as that 
life was, and expressive enough of the stupid but fearless middle- 
elass domination which was the essence of the period. We, how- 
ever, refuse to admit the evolution of history; we set our slave to the 
machine to do the work ‘of the free medieval workman, or of the 
man of the transition period, indifferently. We have learned the 
trick of masquerading in other men’s left-off clothes, and carry on an 
hypocritical theatrical performance rather with timid stolidity than 
with haughty confidence, determined to shut our eyes to everything 
seriously disagreeable, nor heeding the silent movement of the his- 
tory which is still going on around and underneath our raree show. 
Surely such a state of things is a token of change—of change, 
speedy perhaps, complete certainly — of the visible end of one cycle 
and the beginning of another. For, strange to say, here is a society 
which, on its cultivated surface, has no distinct characteristics of its 
own, but floats hither and thither; this set of winds drifting towards 
the beauty of the past, that towards the logic of the future. All the 
while underneath this cultivated surface works the great medieval 
system which the cultivated look on as the servant and the bond of 
society, but which really is their master and the breaker-up of 
society ; for it is in its essence a war, and can only change its char- 
acter with its death; man against man, class against class, with this 





motive, “ What I gain you lose,” it must go on till the great change 
comes, whose end is peace, and not war. 

In conclusion, Mr. Morris asked: What are we, we who are met 
together after seven years of humble striving for existence, for leave 
to do something? Mere straws on the ocean of half-conscious hypoe- 
risy which is called “cultivated society?” I hope not. At least, 
we do not turn round on history and declare this is bad and that is 
good; I like this and I don’t like that. Rather, we say: This was 
life, and these the works of our fathers are material signs of it. 
That life lives in you, though you have forgotten it; those material 
signs of it, though you do not heed them, will one day be sought for, 
and that necessity which is even now forming the society of the time 
to be, and shall one day make it manifest, has, amongst other things, 
forced us to do our best to treasure them, these tokens of life past 
and present. The society of to-day, anarchical as it is, is neverthe- 
less forming a new order, which we, in common with all those who 
have the courage to accept the realities and reject shams, are and 
must be a part. In the long run our work, loveless as it must some- 
times seem to us, will not be utterly lost. 

After all, what is it that we are contending for? The reality of 
art: that is tosay of the pleasure of the human race. The tendency 
of the commercial or competitive society, which has been developing 
for more than three centuries, has been toward the destruction of the 
pleasure of life; but that competitive society has at last developed 
itself so far that its own change and death is approaching, and as one 
token of the change, the destruction of the pleasure of life is begin- 
ning to seem to many no longer a necessity, but a thing to be striven 
against. On the genuineness and reality of that hope, the reason 
for existence of this Society depends. It will not be possible for a 
small knot of cultivated people to keep alive an interest in the art 
and records of the past amidst the present conditions of a sordid and 
heart-breaking struggle for existence for the many, and a languid 
sauntering through life for the few. But when society is so recon- 
structed that all citizens will have a chance of leading a life made 
up of due leisure and reasonable then will all society, and not “our ” 
Society only, resolve to protect ancient buildings from all damage, 
wanton and accidental, for then at last they will begin to understand 
that they are part of their present lives, a part of themselves. 
That will come when the time is ripe for it. At present, even if 
they knew of their loss they could not prevent it, since they are 
living in a state of war, i. e., of blind waste. Surely we of this 
Society have had this truth driven home practically often enough ; 
have often had to confess that if the destruction or “ beautification ” 
of an ancient monument of art or history was a matter of money, it 
was hopeless stirring. Let us admit that we are living in the time of 
barbarism betwixt two periods of order — the order of the past and 
the order of the future. Then, though there may be some of us who 
think (as I do) that the end of that barbarism is drawing near, and 
others that it is far distant, vet we can both of us work together to 
preserve what relics of the old order are yet left to us for the instrue- 
tion, the pleasure, and the hope of the new. So may the times of 
present change prove less disastrous, if but a little, the times of 
coming be more fruitful. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FOUNTAIN OF THE STONE CROSS AT ROUEN.) 

,pOUEN has long boasted a pre-eminence over the greater part of 
R the cities of France with respect to its public fountains. ‘The 
chalk hills, with which it is surrounded, furnish an abundant 
supply of excellent springs, and the waters of these, led into different 
parts of the town, contribute in no less a degree to the embellisliment 
of the city than to the comfort of the inhabitants. The form of some, 
and the ornaments of others are well deserving of attention, notwith- 
standing the injuries that have inevitably occurred from time to time, 
or the more cruel ones that have been caused by wanton mutilation. 
It is upon the historical record that there were several fountains at 
Rouen as early as the twelfth century, but their number which now 
exceeds thirty, received its principal increase towards the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and it was then also that the idea seems to 
have been conceived of making what was originally designed only for 
convenience subservient to beauty. For this new supply of orna- 
mental fountains Rouen is indebted to its great benefactor, the 
Cardinal Georges d’ Amboise, who, uniting the Norman archieopisco- 
pal mitre to the office of prime minister, under Louis XII, was no 
less able than be was willing to render the most essential services to 
the seat of his spiritual jurisdiction. It was under the auspices of this 
archbishop that the fountain here figured, one of the earliest of that 
period, was erected. He caused it to be built in the year 1500. The 
spot which it occupies is the cross-way formed by the union of the 
streets called St. Vivien, St. Hilaire and Coqueraumont, a spot which, 
previously to the reign of St. Louis, was not included within the walls 
of the town, and which even at the distance of one hundred years 
after that time bad not begun to be inhabited. So ancient is the 
habit of placing stone crosses at the junction of roads in the vicinity 
of cities that it would be difficult to assign any probable time for the 
erection of that which was replaced by the fountain that still bears 
its name. The waters of this fountain have their origin in a spring 
which flows at the foot of a hill near the village of St. Léger, at some 
distance from Rouen. ‘The execution of the structure unites a happy 
mixture of boldness in outline, and delicacy in details; its pyramidal 





“1 From Cotman’s “ Architectural Antiquities of Normandy.” 
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form is graceful. It consists of three stories, gradually diminishing 
in height and diameter as they rise, and terminating in a cross, whose 
clumsy shape only renders the destruction of that which it replaces 
the more to be regretted. The form is octagonal throughout, and 
upon every compartment in each of the stories is carved, at a short 
distance from its base, a narrow cinquefoil-headed arch, surmounted 
by a triangular crocketted canopy; but the crockets and finials have 
been in most instances destroyed. The water issues from four pipes 
in the basement. Each of the arches in the lower tier serves as a 
tabernacle for a wooden statue of a Madonna or saint, of wretched 
execution, a poor substitute for those that occupied the same niches 
previously to the troubles of 1792, at which time the religious charac- 
ter of the fountain marked it out as an object of popular vengeance. 
It was suffered to continue in its mutilated and degraded state from 
that period till the year 1816, when the inhabitants of this part of the 
town undertook to restore it at their own expense. Their labors have 
hitherto proceeded no farther than filling the niches afresh with 
images, and doing such repairs as were absolutely necessary to keep 
the whole structure from falling into ruin. Even by this, however, 
they secured for themselves the good will of the archbishop, who 
consecrated the fountain with great pomp anew on the 24th of August, 
1816. The resemblance between the Fountain of the Stone Cross at 
Rouen and the monumental crosses erected in England by Edward I, 
to perpetuate the memory of his consort, Eleanor of Castille, will not 
fail to strike the British antiquary. It is more than probable the 
idea of the former was borrowed fron the latter, to which, however, 
it is very inferior in point of richness of ornament, or beauty of 
execution. 

DESIGN FOR THE CHALMETTE HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS, LA. MR. 

THOMAS SULLY, ARCHITECT, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


DETAILS FROM THE AMES BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. MR. H. H. 
RICHARDSON, ARCHITECT, BROOKLINE, MASS. 

Tus is one of the most noteworthy buildings devoted to mer- 
cantile purposes that have been built in any part of the country, 
and it is a great misfortune that it is placed at the junction of two of 
the narrowest streets in the city, where it is impossible to get a satis- 
factory view of it as a whole. Nevertheless, visitors to Boston should 
not fail to hunt it up. 

EGLISE DE ST. PIERRE, ANGOULEME, FRANCE. 

Tue cathedral church of St. Pierre is considered one of the latest 
examples of Romanesque in the southwest of France, dating from the 
last part of the eleventh and the first part of the twelfth centuries. 
The striking peculiarity of the building is that the nave is, like some 
other churches in the south of France, covered by stone domes. We 
are not sure whether these domes are visible from the outside or 
whether they are covered, as at Perigueux in the case of St. Front, by 
a wooden roof. Another peculiarity is the shortening of the transepts 
so as to give room for but one shallow bay on each side, the exterior 
effect being preserved by the erection of a tower at the end of each 
transept. 
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THE MANUFACTORY OF PORCELAIN AT SEVRES. 

) HE birth of the porcelain factory, 
now so grandly located at Sévres, 
just inside the park gates, may be 

said to have been very humble, and took 

place at Vincennes. From the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century works had 
existed at St. Cloud, and other places ; 
but a great deal of porcelain was imported 
from Meissen, near Dresden, in Germany, 
and it was in rivalry to this that the de- 
sire arose to extend the manufacture in 
France. Accordingly, in 1745, a sort of 
company was established at Vincennes, 
nominally under Charles Adam, which 
obtained from the government the exclu- 
sive privilege of production for thirty 
years. It consisted of some eight or ten 
members, all workmen: one Gravant made 
the clay; the sieur Caillat supplied the 
colors; and Hippolyte,of S. Martin des 
Champs, the gold. In 1746, their numbers 
were added to, and the services of the cel- 
ebrated chemist Hellot helped to add to 
the success of the undertaking. A curious 
document in the Archives shows the import- 
ance of the affair in 1750, giving as the 
staff of the establishment, a director, 
Boileau Duplessis, goldsmith to the king, 
designer; Bachelier, director of the art 
department; three modelling sculptors ; 
two throwers; three designers; five turners; two chemists; eigh- 
teen painters ; five burnishers; and twenty-six répareurs. Certain 
privileges were accorded them, but on the other hand they were 

bound not to divulge their secrets elsewhere. This, however, did 

not prevent the manufacture of spurious specimens, and various 

means were adopted to put an end to the fraudulent productions ; 
but to so little effect that in 1752, the authorities being tired of the 
inability of Adam to manage the affair, revoked his charter, and 
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gave the direction to Eloy Brichard, obliging him to mark all the 
objects turned out of the factory, with a double L interlaced thus xX 


(The first known marked specimen is dated 1753). 

The next year, 1753, Louis XV began to interest himself in the 
matter, and the factory took the name of ‘ Manufacture Royale de 
Porcelaine de France:” an initial letter being adopted to fix the 
date of the year. In 1754, the Empress of Russia ordered the cele- 
brated service imitated from antique camei, which led to so much 
correspondence between the ministers of the two countries. It is 
ludicrous to find an empress haggling over the price of 360,000 /, 
which Bertier on his side assures her, is a most moderate sum for 
such a wondrous work of art. 

At this time so great was the number of orders, that the old prem- 
ises were found to be quite inadequate for the work, and a piece of 
ground was obtained at Sevres, where formerly stood Sully’s house. 
Here an enormous structure was erected, which was thought to be 
large enough for all time ; but some years ago, this in its turn was 
found to be too small, and the new buildings at the lower part of the 
park of St. Cloud, close to Sevres, were constructed. The situation 
of the old fabric was very picturesque. Upon a hill to the left of the 
route de Versailles, dominating the town, and approached by an 
embanked road, passing over what once was a stream, but is now 
converted into market-gardens, the old buildings with its high-pitched 
roof has the appearance of an eighteenth century chateau. Within 
the court-yard is a fine old well built into the wall, and overgrown 
with ivy and wild flowers. : 

The new director was no more fortunate than his predecessor. 
Spurious Sevres continued to be produced, and unable to combat 
with the fraud, he was ruined, like Charles Adam: so in 1759, the 
whole affair was reorganized. It was put under the administration 
of the king; Barbirie de Courteille, Ecuncillor of State, being at 
the head of it, but Boileau remaining the director. At the same time 
more vigorous measures were taken to prevent forgery, and heavy 
fines were levied upon the offenders ; in fact, so rigorous were the new 
laws that they practically revoked the charters ‘of the factories 
already established, such as Mennecy, Chantilly, and Sceaux, and 
prevented any new ones from being founded. Naturally the outcry 
was great, and a modification of the laws had to be arranged, allow- 
ing persons to continue the productions at their factories, provided 
they marked them, and abstained from using gold and other colors 
than blue; and from making statuettes or flowers in biscuit, in relief 
upon vases. Forgeries of the Sevres mark were made punishable 
by a fine of 3000 fs. 

All the productions of this period had been in the “pate tendre” 
or soft paste, and no doubt this is by far the most beautiful porcelain 
ever produced ; but in 1753, a native of Strasburg named Paul Han- 
nong, intimated to Boileau that he had discovered a clay that would 
make “ pate dure” as well as that of Meissen. This offer came very 
opportunely ; for some time past, the ministers had desired to rival 
Germany in this product, and so prevent the importation of “ Porce- 
laine de Saxe;” but upon investigation of the matter, no faith was 
placed in the discovery, and Hannong entered into an agreement 
with the Elector Palatine to found the manufactory of Frankenthal. 
In 1761, we find the affair again being discussed, and communica- 
tions addressed to the second son of Hannong, Pierre Antoine, who 
was director of one of the Lorraine factories; and an agreement 
was made between him and M. Bertier for the acquisition of the 
“pate dure.” Again failure ensued, the principal substance was 
wanting, and all parties were content in 1765. to cancel the agree- 
ment, Hannong receiving compensation and a pension. In the same 
year, a paper was read to the Academy of Sciences by one Guettard 
upon the subject, in which he asserted that a kaolin similar to that 
of China, had been discovered in France, in the neighborhood of 
Alengon. This statement was verified, but disputes ensuing nothing 
was definitely arranged until 1768, when a surgeon of St. Yrieis la 
Perche, named Daruet really found the requisite earth, and in 1769, 
the manufacture of the hard paste was regularly established, from 
which date the two kinds of porcelain were manufactured simultane- 
ously. This was the best period of production (1770-78) when Rey- 
nier was director, and amongst the artists were Falconnet, Clodion, 
La Rue, Boizot, Bachelier, and Duplessis. This is proved by the vases 
bearing the names of “ Le Falconnet,” “ Le Milieu du Roi,” “L’ Ecri- 
toire,” “La Fontaine Dubarry,” and “La Rue.” which were all of ex- 
quisite design. The last named was surmounted by a narrow neck, 
and held up by two Tritons forming a foot: while the vases of Clodion 
were all a marvel of elaborate design and color, embellished with gold. 

Louis XVI endeavored to simplify the taste of the day, as for 
— in his vase called “/’euf garni,” which is nothing but a 
medallion portrait of the king, surmounted by a garland, which is 
attached to the bottom of the handle, in the “ Urnes Grecques pures,” 
and in the “ Vase Medicis,” with its antique Bacchanal and acanthus- 
leaf decorations. 

The gradual development of the national taste in France, can be 
studied in the Museum from the various exhibited specimens. Begin- 
ning with a close imitation of the German, pastoral subjects by 
Boucher and his school became the fashion —“ Fishing,” “ Flute 
Players,” “ Breakfast,” “ Toilette,” “The Nurse,” — all such domes- 
tic events treated in the sentimental style prevalent at the end of 
the last century ; fine ladies personifying shepherdesses, and courtly 
gentlemen simple peasants, “ Chloe and Daphne,” ete. Illustrations 
from La Fontaine’s fables, and Don Quixote also became popular. 
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To this succeeded a grander style. Faleonnet, whose “ Baigneuse” 
opened the doors of the Academy to him, made a reduced copy of it, 
and a pendant, “ Baigneuse aux Roseauz.” His “ Garde a vous” 
served as the principal motive of a splendid vase—a pedestal sup- 
porting a medallion, surrounded with garlands, and crowned by the 
base of a column on which reposes a child. This is a worthy intro- 
duction to the “ surtouts” — half vases and half sculptured groups, 
such as the “ Bacchus,” and others. Animals also were much in 
vogue, wolves, boars, dogs, ete. 

Amongst the child-subjects modelled by La Rue, some were origi- 
nal, some were from drawings by Boucher. It is difficult to give 
any idea in writing of the exquisite modelling of the flowers on these 
vases, but a few specimens of those originally made at Vincennes, 
and afterwards at Sevres, can be studied in the Museum. Double 
anemones, ranunculuses, orange flowers, and others, remain from 
the crash which took place at the end of the last century. During the 
Revolutionary period a false simplicity was forced upon the factory, 
partly by the withdrawal of State aid, and partly to pander to the mad 
taste of the day. Thus we find designs in which red, white and blue 
stripes figure with or round Phrygian caps; “ Equality Triangles,” 
and “ Couteaux niveleurs,” and the most wonderful conceit of all, the 
Balloon-Ascent series. A large collection of these latter, by the way, 
can be seen at the Hétel Carnavalet, where there is an exhibition of 
various curious things appertaining to the great Revolution. 

With the nineteenth century began what is called at Sevres, the 
“Reign of the Architects.” Percier and Brongniart introduced 
vases in the Egyptian and Greek style; furniture was decorated 
with innumerable medallions; busts the size of life were made as a 
tour de force to show what could be done with the “ pate dure,” and 
later on (1820), Chenavard introduced an ornamental style borrowed 
from the Renaissance. 

Previous to this, at the end of the eighteenth century, the manu- 
facture was discontinued for a time, suffering the usual fate of all 
peaceful arts when a nation has the fever of war upon it; but it was 
owing to this cause, that so many fine specimens of the “ pave tendre” 
found their way into England. At first, being a very costly product, 
it was only made for Royalty, or sold (by permission) at very high 
prices; the cost of good specimens at that period being little less 
than they are purchased for now, allowing for the change in the 
value of money. The general panic which succeeded the great Rev- 
olution and the turmoil of the early years of the First Empire, so 
reduced the value in France, that exportation began to be practised. 
English noblemen debarred from travelling, and so collecting treas- 
ures from all parts of Europe, bought up all they could find at 
home; while the exiled nobility of France were only to glad to find 
purchasers for their valuables — furniture, porcelain, etc. —for by 
these means they were able for a time to tide over their financial 
difficulties. Moreover the personal tastes of the Prince Regent of 
England (George IV), favored this development of taste for objets 
d’art, he was not only an artist in millinery and tailoring, but had a 
genuine love of art, and the formation of the magnificent collection 
now belonging to Queen Victoria is due to him. Smuggling also 
took place to a great extent, one Benoit managing to voyage to and 
fro between France and England, in spite of the dangers consequent 
upon war; running the blockade and eluding custom-house officers, 
with a shipful of treasures which he sold to London dealers. From 
them George IV and his friends purchased, knowing little and 
caring less about the circumstances under which the things were 
acquired; and it is doubtless owing to these facts that the pseudo- 
classical style of decoration was introduced into England; for, in 
spite of the hatred of Napoleon and the French nation in general, 
the English adopted their taste in matters of art, though they 
opposed them in those of dress and fashion. 

‘The manufacture of the old soft paste was a much more difficult 
process than that of the hard; greater risk was incurred in the fir- 
ing, and therefore the old specimens were of comparatively small 
dimensions. It is an artificial substance of purely chemical compo- 
sition, differing in this respect from the Sevres and Oriental hard 
pastes, which are composed of natural minerals. Being very soft and 
vitreous, it can be entirely melted in the fire at a very high temper- 
ature, which is impossible with the “pdte dure.” Again the super- 
added glaze is also softer and richer than that which covers the hard 
body, it melts into the paste to a certain extent, forming a most beau- 
itl tenbane : and when the colors are laid upon it, there is a general 
blending of the tones which gives a most lustrous and brilliant effect 
to it, indeed the decoration of old Sevres is not unlike the impasto of 
a rich oil painting in its depth and warmth of tone. 

The more modern hard-paste porcelain is easily distinguished 
from the old soft paste. It has a crude and thin effect; the colors, 
instead of being “ empaté et gouaché,” i. e., laid on thickly, and like 
a tempera painting, are painted on like a miniature, washed and 
stippled, and the whites left. Even the ware itself has a cold blueish 
tinge, while the hardness of the giaze prevents any mingling of the 
colors, so that they rest upon the surface, in some parts appearing 
rough and dull, while in others they present a highly varnished 
appearance. ‘The process of fabricating the “ Bleu du Roi.” or tur- 


quoise blue (pate tendre), was in this fashion: the color was made 
into a paste, and laid on the biscuit with a steel spatula; put into the 
oven it came out wavy and mottled; it was then rubbed down with 
pumice-stone, a second coat of paint was laid on, and it was re-fired 
and re-polished ; if the color was considered good, it was fired a third 
time. Violet was treated in the same way, and this process is car- 





ried out at the present day; violet specimens of the old period are, 
however, very rare, and two at the Museum were bought for, and 
considered for a long time to be Chinese. The colors employed 
were violet (pensée), which rivalled the Oriental in velvety quality, 
and depth of tone; light yellow (jonquille), apple-green ; and red 
(rouge de fer), which looks wellin mountings of ormoulu. But the 
most beautiful are the bleu du Roi (turquoise) and rose du Barry. 

With regard to designs the old Sevres differs from Saxe (or Dres- 
den) as a picture by Boucher or Watteau differs from a Cranach or 
Abraham Mignon. A plaque in the museum, made in 1750, of a 
subject after Desportes, is perfect<in detail, and yet the harmony and 
softness are as remarkable as in the original picture. Boucher’s 
“ Diane au Bain” in the Louvre was a favorite subject; we find it 
on a plaque belonging to the Baroness James de Kothschild, and 
upon many vases. Dodin’s “ Triomphe de la Beaulé” was made in 
1777; Pithou’s “ Toilette de la Sultane” in 1783. The smaller 
objects of this period (1760-80) had projecting borders festooned in 
a sort of tooth ornament, painted blue or purplish-red. Later the 
colors were multiplied, and the dental border was replaced by various 
colored ribands surrounding a garland or band of arabesques. 
Amongst the most beautiful specimens are those of the rose de 
Barry color, a beautiful warm yellowish pink, named after Madame 
de Pompadour, whose favorite color it was, and who took a great 
interest in the factory, and perhaps from the fact of her having a 
palace on the adjacent hill of Bellevue. 

The “ pate dure” was not much developed until the revolutionary 
period, when conomic reasons weighed with the difliculties of produc- 
ing the “ pdtre tendre.” With the advent of M. Alexandre Brong- 
niart to the directorship of the factory an entire change took place. 
took place. Being exclusively a scientific man he paid more attention 
to the technical excellence of the paste than to its artistic beauty, 
consequently all his energies were directed to the perfecting of what 
he considered the only true porcelain—the “pdte dure.” Again the 
decorative taste of the day favored his views, for the hard, dry classi- 
calism of the Empire had given place to the Boucher style, which, 
as we have said, lent itself so completely and harmonized so well with 
the “ pate tendre.” 

The largest vases produced under the directorship of M. Brong- 
niart are those in one of thesold rooms of the Louvre (facing St. Ger- 
main |’Auxerrois) of a tortoise-shell ground, and one at Sévres repre- 
senting the arrival of the loot from the Italian campaign by Napoleon 
Bonaparte, which was only finished in 1815. It was painted by 
Béranger, and being to the “Gloire de la France,” Louis XVIII 
exhibited it publicly, and gave M. Brongniart the croix d’honneur. 
M. Brongniart remained at the head of the factory until some years 
ago, and it is only since his death that any revival of the soft paste 
has taken place; indeed, for some years it was almost a lost art. 

As to the marks. In 1753, as we have said, it became compulsory 
to put the double L and a numerical letter. Thus each year from 
1753-77 is dated by a letter of the alphabet — 1753 A, 1754 B, and so 
on. In 1778 double letters (1778 AA, 1779 BB) were used, which con- 
tinued up to 1792 (OO). From that year until 1800 the date of the 
year is always wanting. With 1801 began a new system, as follows : — 

An IX (1801) fg 
x (1802) xX 


XI (1803) = Al 
XII (1804) -/i- 


XIII (1805) 4 

XIV (1806) == 
1807 7 
1808 8 
1809 9 
1810 10 
1811 OZ 
1812 a3 
1813 tos 
1814 qz 
1815 qn 
1816 tn (83) 
1817 ds 
1818 18 


This system is continued at the present day. 
The monogram changed in 1792 from the X to RK or RE 


or R. F. placed above Sevres. This lasted until 1799, when Sevres 
remained alone. About 1803 “ Manufacture Nationale” was intro- 


duced, thus: M. nie 
Sevres 
-l- le; 
Tete ata? M. I ’ 
This giving place from 1804-9, to: de ae 


oe 


and after that date to the Imperial Bagle. In 1814 the interlaced 
Ls reappeared with a fleur-de-lys in the middle and Sevres at the 
bottom. Charles X (1824-27) introduced two C’s crossed with an 
X in the centre, and a fleur-de-lys below. These in their turn dis- 
appeared, and the /leur-de-lys alone took their place, Sevres always 
being at the bottom with the date. 1830-34 a stamp with a circular 
riband bearing a star was introduced; from 1834-48 we find L P with 
a crown above; then we arrive at another R F succeeded by the eagle 
and N with a crown above it. a 
Since An. |X (1801) white pieces have been dated thus,’ Jan. 
1, Feb. 2, and so on. Since 1833 a green line with the letter S 
and the letters of the year have been substituted. Collectors should 
beware of false Sevres, which is sometimes fraudulently marked ; but 
the connoisseur can easily discover it, as the mark of a landscape painter 
is frequently put under a figure subject, and that of a flower painter 
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under a landscape. Every artist entering the workshops has a mark 
assigned to him, and sometimes the Director, in very bad taste and 
questionable wit apportions an “appropriate ” one, as, for example, 
Pouillot, a confirmed drunkard, received the mark of a pot; Aubert 
(an old wigmaker) a pigtail; the musician Chulot, two quavers ; 
Evans (from the army) a sword; the gilder, Vincent, 2000; Dieu, a 
triangle (the emblem of Jehovah). 

And now a few words as to the Museum. The arrangement fol- 
lowed is that planned by Brongniart in his “ Description Méthodique 
du Musée céramique de Sevres,” an illustrated catalogue of the year 
1845. The classification is terra-cotta ; antique lustrous vases ; glazed 
Middle Age wares; enamelled ware of the Renaissance and modern 
porcelain. These classes are all subdivided into nationalities and 
epochs, and the whole affords a methodical encyclopedia of ceramic 
art, which can be read by the simplest minds, for each object is 
labelled with full details. The actual arrangement was carried out 
by M. Champfleury. 

The first cases contain Egyptian, Pheenecian and Archaic Greek ; 
unglazed potteries, which are little superior to the Peruvian of modern 
times. Then comes the Greek period, about 300 B. c, which, how- 
ever, can be better studied at the Louvre. A strange series of vases 
from Gnatia (Apulia) follows: black grounds, garlands of flowers, 
and marks in yellowish-white and orange-red. The succeeding cases 
contain Celtic, Gallic and Gallo-Roman glazed or unglazed wares; 
Roman ditto; unglazed pottery from seventh to sixteenth centuries 
found in France, being mostly black with geometrical patterns during 
the Merovingian and Carlovingian times and red later én. Peruvian, 
Mexican, Polynesian and Indian pottery are also represented. At the 
end of these cases we come to some large specimens of faience ; a Vir- 
gin and child by Andrea della Robbia, white-glazed ; a large green- 
glazed German stove, and another made by Ollivier in the Fauberg 
St. Antoine during the Convention—a brown-enamelled model of the 
Bastille. The Italian process of encrusting one color upon another 
producing a rich glazed surface was adopted by the French for 
paving-tiles, but the only examples which remain are some fragments 
of the twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The former are 
black jleur-de-lys upon a red ground. The fashion which came in 
during the Middle Ages of making vessels for table use of metals 
contributed much to prevent the advancé in the making of pottery, 
which might otherwise have taken place. A curious “ broc” (drink- 
ing-mug), with a human face (fifteenth-century), is supposed to be 
a caricature of an Englishman —a protest by some Parisian modeleur 
against the English occupation. 

The following cases contain specimens of glazed pottery, sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries, those in relief from Manerbe and Beauvais; 
the products of Chapelle-de-Pots, Saintonge and Palissey; Italian, 
German and Spanish wares. The “ Vase électuaire,” with the arms 
of the town of Milan and the Medici, is a specimen of decoration 
engraved by the “slip” (engobe) process. This is called “ sgraffiato” 
ware, and it is made as follows: A white earth of the nature of pipe- 
clay is milled with water, and passed over the coarser ware, dried 
and fired, when a design is scratched upon the surface — the picture 
thus being dark upon a white ground — after which it is again fired. 
One case is filled with fragments found in the Cour de Carrousel, a 
plaque (“ Baptism of Christ”) found in the garden of the Tuileries, 
and a plaster mould from the atelier of the Tuileries, where Ber- 
nard Palissey worked. Amongst French wares are Nevers, Rouen, 
Marseilles, Moustier, Clermont, Ferraud, Paris, St. Cloud, Bourg- 
la-Reine, Sceaux, Lille, St. Clément, Aprey, Strasbourg, Nieder- 
willer and a number of secondary fabrications. Foreign wares are 
represented by Delft, Bruxelles, Marienberg, Rostrand and other 
manufactories in Germany, Spain and Portugal. Amongst the soft- 
paste examples are those of Capo di Monte, Chelsea, Worcester, 
Derby, Talavera, Vincennes and Sevres. Hard-paste examples from 
China and Japan are numerous, as also from Meissen, Switzer 
land, Belgium and Sweden. Specimens also of Persian ware and 
biscuit. 

The museum also contains the earths employed in different coun- 
tries; specimens in different stages of fabrication; defective speci- 
mens and suggestions as to remedies. The excessive thinness of the 
egg-shell porcelain is obtained by putting the paste into thick plaster 
moulds, which absorb all the water from the clay. 

A large collection of works reproduced from celebrated pictures 
can also be seen in the Museum, amongst which are the “ School of 
Athens,” “ Deliverance of St. Peter,” “ La Maitresse de Titian,” etc., 
but these and later productions (they all date since 1813) are wanting 
in the taste displayed in the works of the last century. 

Sevres possesses all varieties of colors (au grand feu) except orange- 
red and deep yellow. The blue used is oxide of cobalt, which, when 
calcined with oxide of zinc, verges towards violet, and likewise oxide 
of manganese turns to green; oxide d’urane gives yellow (and black 
according as the baking is oxidizing or not); red is a combination of 
tin and chrome — stannate oxide of chrome — or aluminate of chrome, 
which is an artificial ruby. Black is iridium oxide or “ ruthéneum ; ” 
gray, platina in powder. 

Let me advise all persons visiting Sévres, to take sufficient time 
thoroughly to see the Museum, and not be content with passing 
through the factory, where little is shown but “throwing” and 
“firing.” A few hours can also he spent delightfully in the woods 
hard by, where visitors can wander for miles, gathering wild flowers 
and listening to singing birds — little heeding that they are only four 
miles from the great city, — one hour by boat. S. BEALe. 





SOOT-PREVENTING. ° 
Ev Paso, TEex., August 4, 1884. 
To tHe Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT: — 


Gentlemen, —Is there any remedy against “soot” being formed, 
caused from burning coal? It seems to me that I saw a remedy in 
your paper once to prevent it, but I cannot now find it. It was some 
metal, I believe. By giving an answer in your paper you will oblige, 

Yours respectfully, Texas. 


(Tue formation of soot can be avoided by using a smoke-preventing stove, 
furnace or fireplace. Of smoke-consuming furnaces several kinds are now 
in use here, particularly in Cincinnati and Chicago, and with care are said 
to work well. Smoke-consuming fireplaces are as yet, we believe, only to be 
had in England, where they are just now quite in fashion. If this is what 
** Texas’’ wishes, we will find the addresses of the principal manufacturers. 
There is no difficulty in importing English goods of the kind directly.—Ebs. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT.] 





PARTY-WALLS. 
ALBANY, N. Y., August 11, 1884. 
To tae Eprrors OF Tae AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — Will you please inform me what works there are in 
relation to the rights and liabilities of owners of party-walls, and 
oblige, Yours very truly, F. 

[Wx know of no American work on the subject. The best way to get 
the information “ F’’ wants would be to look over the reports of cases, 
which he can find in any law-library, remembering, however, that what is 
law for New York is not necessarily good law in Pennsylvania, and vice 
versa. There are not many cases of the kind, party-walls being in this 
country almost always built ander a private agreement, the parties to which 
restrict themselves in any way they may see fit, and invoke the assistance 
of the courts only to explain doubtful points or supply omissions. — Eps, 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


A FRENCH ARCHITECTURAL JOURNAL. 


Des Mores, Io., August 16, 1884. 
To THe Eprrors or THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs,—Your inquirer “ H,” of Hartford, will find “ Ze Recueil 
d’ Architecture”’ what he desires from France. It is from the press 
of the great Ecole Centrale, prepared that the co-working corps 
may understand the architecture they are to come in contact with in 
actual service. It is, therefore, devoted entirely to the present. 
Such works should be found in every state library, at least, through- 
out this country. ° ae 


THE EQUILIBRIUM OF AN ARCH. 
Boston, July 30, 1884. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs, — As I am required to determine the equilibrium of an 
arch I have referred to my volume of the American Architect, and 
find in Vol. X, No. 288, July 2, 1881, a diagram and its process in 
print. At the end of the nineteenth line it says, “ Multiply the 
weight at v, by the distance ¢, v,, and divide the product by the sum 
of the two weights; the quotient will be the distance ¢, C,.” It does 
not state whether the quotient will be in feet, inches or in feet and 
decimals. Please explain in your next issue these points referred to, 
and state what scale that “ Diagram” was drawn. 

Very respectfully yours, STUDENT. 

[1. The quotient will, of course, be of the same denomination as the dis- 
tance ¢: vi. It may be feet and inches, feet and decimals, inches only and 
fractions thereof, or metres, etc. 

2. The diagram is reduced from a drawing considerably larger, and is, I 
suppose, to no particular scale. The radius is ten feet.—C. BT 











FURRING ON BRICK WALLS. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., August 14, 1884, 
To tHe Eprrors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 


Dear Sirs, — Will you kindly give me space in the columns of your 
valuable journal for the answer to the following : — 

Would an isolated brick house be made any warmer by being furred 
off for inside plastering with three-inch strips instead of one-inch 
strips? By answering in your next issue (if possible) * will oblige, 

UBSCRIBER. 


(Tue three-inch furring would be, if anything, less effective in keeping 
the house warm than one-inch furring, as it would allow more circulation 
in the air enclosed between the brick wall and the plastering, and conse- 

uently a more rapid transfer, by convection, of warmth from the inside to 
the outside of the air-space. If it is desired to make any furring as effec- 
tive as possible, a good deal may be done by filling in the air-space, between 
the laths and the wall, with some light caketanee, which will entangle the 
air, and prevent it from moving freely. Cotton-wool which is very light, 
and elastic enough to keep its place, would be the best substance if it were 
not forthe risk of fire. Mineral wool does reasonably well, but is heavy, and 
settles very much, unless kept up by wires or cross pieces of wood. Sawdust 
or tan bark are objectionable, as they settle to the bottom, absorb the moist- 
ure condensed on the inner surface of the brick wall and rot. Next to such 
filling as this, the best resource is the cutting off of the air-spaces between 
the furring strips by horizontal barriers at intervals. For this wooden strips 
may be used, but much the best material is mortar, which should be put on 
in horizontal bands, four or five inches wide, behind the places where the 
base-boards or wainscot will come, so that there may be no danger of the 
plastered walls being stained by dampness conducted across the air-space by 
them. The mortar should be put on just before lathing, the thickness of the 
furring, and the laths can be laid directly on it. When the inside plastering 
is put on these, it will be poy through and unite with the mortar strip. 
The belts of mortar should be contigued all around the house, and there 
may with advantage be one in each story.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
granite by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, cspe- 
tially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned 
ether with full detail illustrations, may be obtained 
the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 

twenty-five cents.) 











303,276. FrxinG CoLors OR DESIGNS IN WOOD, 
MARBLE, ETC. — Geo. Hand Smith, London, County 
of Middlesex, Eng. 

303,277. AVPAKATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 
WHITE Leap. — George Hand Smith, London, County 
of Middlesex, Eng. 

303.278. MANUFACTURE OF WHITE LEAD.—George 
Hand Smith, Rochester, N. Y. 

303,288. COMBINED CHIMNEY AND VENTILATOR, — 
Allen Stamper Jackson, Kohomo, Ind. 

303,299. BENCH-V1I8E.— Mortimer G. Lewis, Low- | 
ville, N. Y. aie 

303,303, COUNTERSINKING DEvice.—Edvwin Laselle | 
Manstield, Boston, Mass. 

403,320. MirgER-Box.—William J. Powell, Marsh- 
field, Mass. 

303,324. HyDRAULIC ELEVATOR.—Jacob Schinnel- | 
ler, Pittsburg, Pa. 

303,330. PAinr.—John A Shephard, Wooster, O. 

303,334, REMOVABLE FLOORING FOR STALLS.—My- 
ron Southwick, Peshtigo, Wis. 

303,336. HEATING-STOVE.—Benjamin F. Stockford, 
Sturgis, Mich. 

303,337. Fire-Escape.—Josh. C. Stoddard, Spring- 
field, Mass. 

303,338. BENCH-PLANE, — John F, Taber and Wil- 
liam F. Gibbs, Clarion, Lo, 

303,339-340. Pume.—Morris D. Temple, Chicago, 








303,345. Vise ATTACHMENT.—William Vanderman, | 
Willimantic, Conn. 

303,356. MOLDING OR OTHER IRREGULAR SURFACE. 
—Frederick Beck, New York, N. Y. 

303,359. Mosaic OF GLASS AND LEAD GLAZING, — 
Henry F. Belcher, Irvington, N. J. 

803,367. FIRE-ALARM. — Kobert Durr, Milwaukee, 


Wis. 
303,368. DriLu-GaGEe.—Abel G. Goldthwait, Troy, 


303,388. ELEVATOR SAFETY-GATE,—Adam L. Heck, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

303,409. SELF-CLOSING HATCHWAY. — James G. 
Wilson, New York, N. Y., and Walter A. Holbrook, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

303,410. ReAMER.—John C. W. Wilson, East Port- 
land, Oreg. . 

303,414. SASH-FASTENER,—John Y. Bassell, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

303,423. WELL-TuBUNG.—Joseph M. Duncan, and 
Eben 0. McNair, Warsaw, N. Y. 

303,426. Frre-Escare,—Eli Frazier, North Law- 
rence, Kans. 

303,430. SEWER-TRAP. —John W. Griffin, Buffalo, 
N.Y 


303,435. Door-KNos, — Edwin Alfred Johnson, Al- 
legheny City, Pa. ; 

303,438. FiRE-PROOF HANGING CEILING, — Louis 
Lafond, New York, N. Y. 

303,451. SHUTTER-FASTENER.—Patrick K. O’Lally, 
Boston, Mass. 

303,467. FASTENER FOR KNOB-SPINDLES. — Le 
Grand Terry, Horseheads, N. Y. 

303,468. COMBINED BURGLAR-ALARM AND DOooR- 
BeLuL.—Eugene B. Travis, Peekskill, N. Y 


303,478. ‘TooLt-HANDLE. — Granville W. Wright, | 


New Haven, Conn. 

303,498. Lock. — Bernard Deming, Cleveland, O. 

303,506. PROCKSS OF AND DEVICE FOR THE CON- 
STRUCTION AND REPAIR OF TUNNELS AND SHAFYS. 
— John C. Goodridge, Jy., New York, N. Y. 

303,566. PORTABLE STHAM-GENERATOR.— John A. 
Forbes, Dover, Del. 

5 . COMPOSITION FOR PAVING, ROOFING, ETC. 


Wm. Carback, 2 two-st’y brick buildings (square), | 
w s Chappell St., bet. Eager and Chew Sts, | 

D. L. Bangert, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, s s | 
Chew St., w of Broadway. | 

J. B. Irvine, 8 three-st’y brick buildings, com. ne | 
cor. Mount and Franklin Sts., ft. n es Mount St, and 
2 three-st’y brick buildings, w 8 Vincent Alley, in 
rear. 

W. B. Turner & Son, 11 three-st’y brick buildings, 
ss Mulberry St., bet. Mount St. and Vincent Alley. 

Binion & Andoun, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, w s 
Choptank St., n of Pratt St. 

J. 8S. Smuck, 8 two-st’y brick buildings, n s Irvin 
St., bet. Pratt St. and Norris Alley. 

Dr. W. A. Moale, three-st’y brick buildings, ws 
Charles St., n of Chase St. 

Henry M. ‘liralla, three-st'y and mansard brick 
buildings, e s Gay St., bet. Forrest and Kast St. 

Boston. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Brick.—State St., cor. Change 
Ave., Ward 6, for Mass. Hospital Life Ins. Co., office- 
buiiding, 27/ 10/7 and 6s 9/7 x 138/, eight-st’y flat; 
T. J. Whidden & Co., builders, 

Cedar St., No. 165, rear, Ward 21, for H. J. Pfaff, 
boiler-house, 30/ x 46’, one-st’y flat; E. B. Studley, 
builder. 

Dale St., Nos. 14 and 16, cor. Shedman St., Nos. 
20 and 22, Ward 21, for Philip Carrahar, dwell. and 
store, 33/ x 60’, three-st’y flat; John Potton, builder. 

Rockland St., No. 11, cor. Rockland P1l., Ward 21, 
for F. W. Watkins, 2 dwells., 167 x 18’ and 22/ 6’ x 35’, 
three-st’y pitch; Dewing & McClure, builders, 

Shawmut Ave., Nos, 10-16, Ward 12, for J. H. 
Dwyer, dwell. and store, 50/ and 65/ x 67’, two-st’y 


flat. 

Albany St., cor. Bristol St., Ward 16, for City of 
Bosvwon, repair-shop, 70/ x 100/, three-st’y flat; Gouch 
& Pray, builders. 

Wood, — Blue Hill Ave., Ward 20, for R. 8. Meln- 
tosh, dwell., 23/ and 32/ x 50/, three-st’y pitch. 

East Sixth St., rear, near G St., Ward 14, for 
Joaquin H. Souther, stable, 24/ x 40’, one-st’y man- 
sard; D, A. Berry, builder. 

Mercer St., rear, near East Eighth St., Ward 1/4, 
for Sarah Barry, stable, 30’ x 50’, two-st’y pitch; 
Lyman Locke, builder, 

laughan Ave., otf Geneva Ave., Ward 24, for 
Joseph Sullivan, dwell., 22’ x 30’, two-st’y pitch, 

Dorchester Ave., opposite Charles St., Ward 24, for 
Elizabeth U. Felker, dwell., 23 and 29/ x 42/, two-st’y 
pitch; Kdw. Merrill, Jr., builder. 

Cambridge St., near Western Ave., Ward 25, for 
Forrest Hall, dwell., 23’ and J3/ x 34’, two-su’y pitch; 
Pierce Quirk, builder, 

Market St., cor. Lincoln St., Ward 25, for F. M. 
Roddy, 2 dwells. and stores, 37! x 34/ and 41’, and zz! 
and 20/ x 41’, three-st’y flat; Jos. McCormick, builder. 

Maverick St., No. 191, Ward 2, for F. L. Smith, 
bottling-building, 30’ x 50’, two-st’y flat; A. & J. Me- 
Laren, builders, 

Champney St., No. 58, Ward 15, for James Hard- 
ing, dwell., 18/ x 30’, two-st’y flat. 

Enfield St., Ward 23, tor W. J. Stokes, mecliani- 
eal, 20’ x 40/, one-st’y pitch; W. J. Stokes, builder. 

Greenwich St., near Fenton Pl., Ward 24, for 
Michael Birmingham, dwell., 24’ x 34/ 5//, two-st’y 
pitch; F. C. Reid, builder. 

Highland St., rear of, Ward 25, for Alex. Glover, 
dwell., 25/ x 43’, two-st’y pitch; Arthur H. Pierce, 
builder. 

Temple St., near Ivory St., Ward 23, for Mrs. Em- 
eline Osgood, dwell., 26’ x 28’, two-st'y piteb; N. F, 
Morrison, builder. 

Bodwell St., near Bird St., Ward 20, for Franklin 
King, dwell., 29’ x 34’, two-st’y pitch; Edward Mc- 
Kechnie, builder. 

Dove St., No. 8, Ward 20, for Wm. Mulhearn, 
wagon-shed, 20/ x 22’, one-st’y flat; —— Gabel. 

Clifton St., near Cottage St., Ward 20, for A. C, 
Case, 2 dweils., 16/ x 21/ 6/’, two-st’y pitch; A. Mc- 
Donald, builder. 

H St., between Eighth and Ninth Sts., Ward 14, 
for Wm. H. Hart, stable, 30’ x 46’, two-st’y flat; Hol- 
| brook & Harlow, builders. 


Lawrence McQueeney, dwell., 20/ x 28’, two-st’y 
pitch; R. J. Wild, builder. 

Middle St., No. 42, Ward 15, for John Foster, 
dweil., 22’ x 34’, two-st’y flat; C. K. Snow, builder. 

River St., rear, near Cedar St., Ward 24, for John 
Mooney, 2 venpgamn 10/ x 70’, one-st’y pitch; John 
Mooney, builder. 

Wheatland Ave., rear, near Washington St., Ward 





— Henry W. Gould, St. Louis, Mo. 
303,591. LiGHTNING-Rop. — Geo. S. Prescott, Mer- 
rimac, Mass. 
303,592. Winpow.—Jobn H. Press, Olney, Ill. 
303,594. BusH-HAMMER.— John Schwarzmann, 
Washington, D. C. ? 
303,599. WATER-CLOSET. — George E. Waring, Jr., 
Newport, R. I. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 


CorraGE. —W. Claude Frederic, architect, has just 
completed plans for a frame cottage for L. H. Kob- 


inson, Esq., to be built on Beach Ave., Highland | 


Park, to cost, $5,900. 

STORE AND DWELLING. — Henry M. Tiralla, Esq., is 
to have erected a four-st’y store and dwell., 221 
North Gay St., of enamelled brick and terra-cotta, 
17’ x 75’, to cost about $6,430; from designs by W. 
Claude Frederic, architect. 

STORE AND OFFICE-BULLDING. — Messrs. Wyatt & 
Sperry, architects, have prepared plans for J. G. 
Valiant, Esq., for a three-st’y brick building, with 
stone finish, 30’ x 70’, on Madison Ave., near Orchard 
St., day’s work; Henry Smith & Sons, contractors. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report thirty 
permits have been granted, the more important of | 
which are the following: — 

Mary R. Scott, 2 three-st’y brick buildings, w s 
Fulton St., n of Patterson Ave. 
P. J. King, 5 three-st’y brick buildings, ws Can- 


24, for Johu Galvin, builder and owner, greenhouse, 
| 12? x 100’, one-st’y pitch; John Galvin, builder. 
Farrington St., near Oak St., Ward 23, for Otis H. 
| 

| 


Weal, dwell., 22/ x 30’, one-st’y pitch; Aifred John- | 
i 


son, builder, 


East Second St., cor. Q St., Ward 14, for South | 


Boston RK. R. Co., storage, 75/ x 150’, two-st’y flat. 
Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PERMITS.—Hewes St., 8 8, 100’ w Broadway, 
two-st’y brick factory, gravel roof, brick cornice; 
cost, $6,000; owner, H. B. Scholes, 111 Bedford Ave.; 
architect, E. G. Gaylor; builder, Jas. Haughbian. 

Fifty-second St., n 8, 100f 6" e Third Ave., two- 
st’y frame dwell. (brick filled) tin roof; cost, $3,- 
000; owner, Mrs. G, L. Martin, Forty-third St., near 
Third Ave.; architect, F. Ryan; builder, D. Ryan. 

Greene Ave., 88, 200! w Marcy Ave., 5 two-st’y brick 
dwell., tin roofs, wooden cornices; cost, each, $4,500; 
owner, E. W. Phillips, 543 Greene Ave.; architect 
and builder, D. Weild. 

Devoe St., No. 322, 8 8, 25’ w Catharine St., three- 
st’y frame tenement (brick filled) tin roof; cost, $3,- 
800; owner, Peter Beilman, on premises; architect, 
Th. Engelhardt; builders, C. Dahnken and J. 
Schneider. 


Washington St., near La Grange St., Ward 23, for | 





Lawton St., 8 8, 200’ w Bushwick Ave., 3 three-st’y 
frame (brick filled) tenements, tin roofs; cost, $3,300 
each, owner, Henry Mills, 14 Jefferson St.; archi- 
tect, John Platte; builder, Henry Loeffler. 

Park Ave., 8 8, 240! e Nostrand Ave., three-st’y 
frame (brick filled) store and tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $3,600; owner, Henry Diemer, 36 Hopkins St.; 
architect, John Platte. 





ton Ave., com. 8 w cor. Hudson St. 


McDougal St., 0 8, 175’ w Howard Ave., three-st’y 





frame tenement (brick filled) tin roof; cost, $3,500; 
owner, Adolph C. Wenzel, 345 Navy St.; architect, 
A. V. Porter; builder, KE. Porter. 

Park Ave.,n w cor. Throop Ave., three-st’y frame 
store and tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,800; owner, 
Charles Goets, cor. Park and Throop Aves.; archi- 
tect, H. Vollweiler. 

Tompkins Ave., No. 78, three-st’y frame store and 
tenement; cost, $4,000; owner, W. F. Rappold, 
Tompkins Ave., near Ellery St.; architect, H. Voll- 
weiler. 

Broadway, w 8, 114/8 McDougal St., 2 three-st’y 
frame (brick filled) tenements, tin roofs; cost, $3,300; 
owner, Bryan Fagan, cor. Broadway and McDougal 
St.; architect, H. Vollweiler. 

Manhattan Ave., ne cor. Norman Ave., 4 four-st’y 
brick stores and tenements, slate and gravel rovfs; 
cost, each, $6,000; owners, architects, etc., Randell 
& Miller, 497 Fourth St.; masons, J. & J. Van Riper. 

Gates Ave., No. 916, 8 8, 20’ w Patchen Ave., three- 
st’y brick store and tenement, gravel roof; cost, $5,- 
000; owner and builder, J. P. Mullen, cor. Sumner 
and Gates Ave.; architect, J. G. Glover. - 

Washington Ave., @ $, 125/ n Gates Ave., three-st’y 
brick dwell., tin roof; cost, $11,000; owner, F. J. 
Randall, 8 Cambridge P1.; architect, A. Hill; builder, 
D. H. Fowler. 

Union St., 3 8, 248 e Seventh Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin rgofs; cost, each, $11,000; 
owner, E, B. Sturges, 135 De Kalb Ave. 

Lafayette Pl., 8 s, 140’ w Bushwick Ave., two-st’y 
frame dwell., tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, S. A. 
Snyder, 933 Greene Ave.; architect, I. D. Reynolds; 
builder, J. Lambert, and J. J. Quinn. 

Whipple St., 8 8, 150’e Throop Ave., four-st’y brick 
tin factory; cost, $12,000; owner, M. C. Chambers; 
architect, J. Platte. 

Macon St.,8 8, abt. 325/e Lewis Ave., 2 two-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $4,000; owner 
and builder, J. A. White, 435 Gates Ave.; architect, 
Amzi Hill. 

Seventh St., 88, 151/4/" w Fifth Ave., two-st’y brick 
dwell., tin roof, wooden cornice; cost, $6,000; owner, 
Edward Sloggart, 12 Garfield Pl.; architect, Stanley 
S. Covert; builders, Perkins & Green, 

Eighth Ave., n w. cor, Seventeenth St., 10 (8 on 
ave. and 2 on st.) two-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; 
cost, eavh, abt. $3,000; owner, architect, and carpen- 
ter, Jas. H. Darrow, 30 Braxton St.; mason, not se- 
lected. 

Fulton St., 8 w cor. New York Ave., four-st’y brick 
store and flats, tin roof; cost, $12,000; owner, Mrs. 
Julia Diefendorf; architect, George P. Chappell; 
builders, Cornelius King, and Morris & Selover. 

St. Marks Ave., 8 e cor. Albany Ave., four-st’y 
brick orphan asylum, slate roof; cost, $55,000; own- 
ers, R. C. Orphan Asylum Soc., on premises; archi- 
tect, Wm. Schickel; builders, Carlin & Son, and Mor- 
ris & Selover. 

Cheever Pl., Nos. 30, 32, and 34, 2 four-st’y brick 
flats, gravel roofs, wooden cornices; cost, each, $24,- 
000; owner, ‘Thomas Moran, 157 Columbia St.; archi- 
tect, M. J. Morrill; builders, P. J. Carlin, and Long 
& Barnes. 

ALTERATIONS. — Java St., 8 8, 200! w Union Ave., 
three-st’y brick extension, tin roof; cost, $12,000; 
owner, Board of Education; architect, J. W. Naugh- 
ton; builder, James Rooney. 

Leonard St., e 8, 25/8 Scholes St., add one st’y; 
also, three-st’y frame extension, tin roof; cost, $4,- 
000; owner, Mrs. J. Baumgartner; architect, John 
Platte; builders, John Auer, and John lueger. 

Chicago. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — E. Morehn, two-st’y dwell., 
270 Dayton St.; cost, $2,500, 

P. Cosgrove, two-st’y dwell., 79 Miller St.; cost, 
$2,500. 

E. W. Murphy, two-st’y dwell., 316 Loomis St.; 
cost, $4,000; architect, Ruehl. 

Thos. Moran, 3 three-st’y flats, 3453-59 State St.; 
cost, $60,000; architect, W. W. Boyington; builder, 
E. F. Gobel. ’ 

G. Brand, two-st’y dwell., 655 Superior St.; cost, 
$3,200. 

W. Gallagher, two-st’y flats, 17 Walnut St.; cost, 
$4,000. 

W. Hafiner, two-st’y dwell., 195 Hoyne Ave.; cost, 
$4,000, 

LD. Mullaney, three-st’y flats, 1466 Indiana Ave.; 
cost, $4,500. 

k. W. Crumb, two-st’y flats, 750-752 Van Buren 
St.; cost, $4,000. 

Mrs. E. Benton, two-st’y dwell., Twenty-second 
St.; cost, $2,800. 

Mrs. C. Ring, two-st’y flats, 448 Belden Ave., cost, 
$5,500; architect, L. G. Halberg. 

J. L. Campbell, 5 two-st’y dwells., 95-105 De Kalb 
St.; cost, $25,000; architects, Edbrooke & Burnham. 

A. H. Troyke, two-st’y dwell., 1150 North Oakley 
St.: cost, $2,500. 

W. W. Niemann, two-st’y dwell., 120 Larrabee St.; 
cost, $6,000, 

C. F. Wolff, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $3,500. 

Geo. Edwards, two-st’y dwell., 404 Maxwell St.; 
cost, $11,000, 

H. Biroth, 5 three at’y stores and dwells., 3807-15 
State St.: cost, $35,000; architect, J.C. Doerr. 

Saehn Bros,, two-st'y dwell., 523 Hurlbut St.; cost, 
$6,000; architect, C. H. Gottig. 

F. Echebrecht, two-st'y dwell., 166 Willow St.; 
cost, $3,600; architect, F."Thompson. 

J. CU. MeGrath, 2 two-st'y dwelis., 3654-56 Dear- 
born St.; cost, $5,000. 

Mrs. L. E. Merrian, two-st’y dwell., 794 Washing- 
ton Boulevard; cost, $6,000; architect, L. V. Ship- 
man; builder, N. Cameron. 

D. & J. Hardin, three-st'y store and dwell., 217 
Thirty-first St.; cost, $7,000; architect, G. H. Ed- 
brooke. 

J. Shaw, 3 two-st’y dwells., 396-400 Congress St.; 
cost, $10,000; architect, S. M. Randolph. 

W. D. Messinger, two-st’y dwell., 548 Jackson St.; 
cost, $7,000; architect, Albert Smith. 

L.. Coyne, dwell., 38 Moore St.; cost, $2,500. 

A. A, Sprague, barn, 2708 Prairie Ave.; cost, $4,000. 

E, Roos, two-st’y flats, 534 Ashland Ave.; cost, $5,- 
000; architect, A. Bessler; builders, Kreig & Der- 
muth. 
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J. Stein, two-st’y dwell., 583 Dixon St.; cost, $2,500. 


A. Senger, two-st’y dwell., 683 Dixon St.; cost, $2,- | 


500, 
J. Szamansky, two-st’y dwell., 685 Dixon St.; cost, 
$2,500. 


500. 


| 


J. Senger, two-st’y dwell., 687 Dixon St.; cost, $2,- 


G. T. Stoneham, three-st’y store and flats, 388 Og- 


den Ave ; cost, 36,350, 
N. 6. Rappley, two-st’y warehouse, 16 Fourth Ave.; 


cost, B5,000. 


M. McMahon, two-st’y store and dwell., 3157 | 


Archer Ave.; cost, $3,700; builder, O. S. Kelso. 
Cincinnati. 

Srorr. — Morris White, Esq., is to build a four-st’y 
brick store on Court St., near Vine St.; Samuel 
Hannaford, architect. 

BUILDING Peemirs,—Jerry Delaney, three-st’y frame 
dwell., cor.MecMillian and Forest Aves.; cost, $2,500. 

F. Utte, three-st’'y brick dwell., Poplar St. and 
Western Ave.; cost, $5,000, 

Church, cor, of Ashler and Freeman Sts.; cost, 
$23,000, 

Andrew Heff, two-st'y brick dwell., cor. Mohawk 
and Vernon Sts.; cost, $2,000, 

Church of the Advent, addition, Hemper Lane and 
Curtis Sts.; cost, 37,000. 

c. E. Litt, tive-sty brick dwell., cor. Fifth and 
John Sts.; cost, $10,000, 

Mrs. Wampock, two-st’y brick dwell., cor. Barton 
and Wade Sts.; cost, 34,000, 

Louis Denning, three-st’y brick, 186 Bank St.; cost, 
$3,0w0. 


| 
M. Warth, three-and-one-half-st’y brick dwell., 


cor. Kittenhaus and Court Sts.; cost, $5,000. 
Johu Schooth, two-st’y brick dwell., cor. James 
St. and Fifth Ave.; cost, $6,000. 


H. W. Hopp, two-st’y brick dwell., cor. Bogen and | 


Harrison Ave.; cost, $2,400. 

Mrs. Von Lemden, two-and-one-half-st’y brick 
dweil., lol Bank St.; cost, $2,000. 

David Hummel, two-and-one-half-st’y brick dwell., 
cor. Straight and Addison Sts.; cost, $7,000. 

Aron Nathan, four-st’'y brick dwell., 333 West 
Sixth St.; cost, $5,000. 

kK. S. Woddell, uwo-st’y frame dwell., Columbia 
St.; cost, 32,000, 





John Holscher, three-st’y brick dwell., cor. Wer- | 


ner and Kavine Sts.; cost, $2,600. 


Heury Heusing, two-st’y brick dwell., cor. Findley 


St. aud Western Ave.; cost, 36,000. 


ern Ave.; cost, 33,000. 

Christ Westfall, three-st’y brick dwell., 88 Gib- 
bert Ave.; cost, $4,000, 

Join Ware, two-and-one-half-st’y brick dwell., 
cor. Puree! and Warsaw Pike; cost, $4,000. 

Paul Gratzy, three-st’y brick dwell, 94 Buckeye 
St.; cost, 33,500. 

J. K. Powell, two-st’'y frame dwell., cor. Front 
and Collard Sts.; cost, $2,600, 

Heury Bresser, three-st’y brick dwell., cor. Wood- 
ward and Hunt Sts.; cost, $4,000, 

Mrs. Scliwartzott, two-and-one-half-st’y brick 
dwell., Wheeler St., near Calhoun St.; cost, $3,500. 

Geo, Opitz, two-st'y brick dwell., cor. Clifton and 
Cliff Aves.; cost, $4,000. 

Geo. Geizer, three-st’y brick dwell., cor.McMicken 
and Dunlap Sts.; cost, $4,000. 

Schmit Bros., one-st'y brick dwell.,44 McMicken 
St.; cost, $6,000. 

Geo. Buirk, three-st’y brick dwell., cor. Coleman 
and Bank Sts.; cost, $3,000. 

A. C. Williams, two-st’y brick dwell., cor. Beek 
and Locust Sts.; cost, $2,600. 

Cost, $138,700. 

Repairs, $16,030. 

Total, 154,730. 

‘Total number permits to date, 572. 

Total cost to date, $2,273,555. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

BuiLDING PeRMITs.—Chris. Templin, store for Frank 
Tepper, on National Ave., Eighth Ward; cost, 
$2,500. 

F. Piepenhagen, frame dwell., for C. Fanning, on 
Farwell Ave., First Ward; cost, $3,400. 

©. Schuckueeb, frame dwell., for M Sweet, Far- 
well Ave., First Ward; cost, $6,000. 

©. Templemann, church, cor. Brown and Fond du 
Lac Aves., Ninth Ward; cost, $5,000. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Baker, Potter & Co., five-st’y 
brick warehouse, First St., between Fifth and Sixth 
Aves., North; cost, $15,000. 

Baker, Potter & Uo., grain elevator, First St., be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Aves., North; cost, $75,000. 

Miss A. Wetherbee, two-st’y double dwell., nu s 
Fourteenth St., between Third and Fourth Aves., 
South; cost, $6,000. 

J. H. James, two-st’y frame dwell., Nicolet Ave., 
between Thirty-first and Thirty-second Sts.; cost, 
$3,800, 

John Graber, two-st’y brick veneered store and 
dwell., cor. Tenth Ave. and Sixth St.; cost, $3,000. 

Koberts & Lenhart, brick carriage-shop, n s of 
Main St., between Central Ave. and First Ave., 
North; cost, $4,000, 

Holy Kosary School Society, three-st’y brick 
school-house, Sixth St., between Cedar and Nine- 
teenth Aves., South; cost, $20,000. 

J. D. Hutchins, two-st’y wooden dwell. and barn, 
e s Third Ave., South, between Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second Sts.; cost, $6,450. 

P. G. Lamoreaux, two-st’y wooden dwell., First 
Ave., South, between Thirty-second and Thirty- 
third Sts.; cost, $5,000. 

Kk. P. Sweet, two-st’y wooden dwell., n ws Hill- 
side P1.; cost, $5,000. 

Gen. L. A. Grant, two-st’y frame dwell., 43’ x 56’, 
Prospect St.; cost, $10,000, 

New York. 

Business is duller than it has been for many years, 
even at this season of the year, when work neces- 
sarily drags. 

AsvLumM. — An addition, 62’ 6 x 80’, is to be made 
Lo the St. Vincent de Paul Orphan Asylum, on Thir- 


J. B. Campbell, three-st’y brick dwell., 108 West- | 





| 


| 


| 


ty-ninth St. and Seventh Ave. It will be four 
stories high, with basement of Philadelphia brick 
with stone finish. Mr. W. H. Hume is the archi- 
tect. 

BUILDING PeRMITs. — One Hundred and Forty-fourth 
St., 8 8, 300 e Eighth Ave., one-and-a-half-st’y frame 
stable, shingle roof; cost, $2,500; owner, Michael H. 
Cashman, 308 Fifth Ave.; architect, A. Spence. 

One Hundred and Forty-third St., 88, 175 e Willis 


Ave., 4three-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, | 


$3,000; owners, Thomas Phillips, One Hundred and 
Forty-first St., near Brook Ave., Edward Harvey, 


139 East Fifty-third St., Chas. Miller, 209 East Fifty- | 


fourth St., and Robert Letoche, 349 East Seventieth 
St.; architect, C. Miller; carpenter, M. Munch. 

Washington Ave., No. 1242,¢ 8, 175/n One Handred 
and Sixty-eighth St., three-st’y frame dwell., slate 
and tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, Samuel E. Tyler, 
One Hundred and Forty-third St., near Third Ave.; 
architect, H. S. Baker; carpenter, B. F. Frisbie. 

One Hundred and Forty-third St., 8 s, 100’ e Sixth 
Ave., 2 four-st’y brick and Belleville stone dwells., 
slate and tin roofs; cost, $7,500; owner, Jos. Thomp- 
— 56 West Fifty-second St.; architect, J. E. Ter- 

une, 

Second St., No. 246, five-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Michael Fay, 417 East 
Twentieth St.; architects, A. B. Ogden & Son. 

One Hundred and Fifty-third St., 88, 295! 3" e Mor- 
ris Ave., three-st’y frame tenement, tin roof; cost, 
$4,800; owner, Christopher Eder, 532 East One Hun- 
dred and lifty-third St.; architect, E. Stichler. 

Hudson St.,n w cor. Harrison St., tive-st’y brick 
and stone building, copper and slate roof; cost, $175,- 
000; owner, The New York Mercantile Exchange, 
Wm. H. Duckworth, chairrian building committee, 
322 West Nineteenth St.; architect, ‘homas RK. Jack- 
son; builder, 8. Lowden, 

West Seventy-third St., No. 428, four-st’y brick and 
stone dwell., tin and slate roof; cost, 330,000; owner, 
Henry W. Struss, 335 West Fifteeuth St.; architect, 
W. Wheeler Smith. 

East One Hundred and Twenty-sixth St., No. 227, 
five-st’y brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $12,000; own- 
er, I. E. Wright, 1983 Broadway; architects, Clever- 
don & Putzel. 

Second Ave., W 8, 75’ ns Sixty-fourth St., two-st’y 
brick workshop and stable, gravel roof; cost, $3,000; 
lessee and builder, John J. Brierly, 113 East Forty- 
eighth St.; architect, John J. Friend. 

One Hundred and Sixty-seventh St., n 8, 200! w 
Teuth Ave., 3 two-st’y frame dwells., tin roofs; cost, 
each, $1,600; owner, Martin Bauer, 55 Pitt St., 
builders, R. Terwilliger and Geo. Sauter. 

One Hundred and Twenty-second St., n 8, 72? e 
Eighth Ave., 2 three-st’y brown-stone front dwells., 
tin roofs; cost, each, $9,000; owner, Lorenz Weiher, 
New Rochelle; architect, J. F. Burrows. 

One Hundred and Fourth St., 8 8, 100°? w Tenth 
Ave., 2 five-st’y brown-stone front flats, tin roofs; 
cost, total, $37,000; owner, Wm. Curry, 329 West 
Fourteenth St.; architect, M. Louis Ungrich. 

Twenty-sizth St, 8 s, 75’ e First Ave., five-st’ 
brick laboratory, tin roof; cost, $50,000; owner, Fred- 
erick S. Dennis, M. D., 21 East Twenty-first St.; 
builder, Jos. Richardson. 

First Ave.,n e cor, Thirty-second St., 6 five-st’y 
brick tenements, and stores, tin roofs; cost, each, 
$18,000; owner, Leopold Kaufmann, 129 East Six- 
tieth St.; architects, Schwarzmann & Buchmann. 

‘irst Ave., 8 e cor. Thirty-third St., six-st’y brick 
factory, tin roof; cost, $70,000; owner and architects 
same as last. 

Thirty-third St., 8 8, 125’ e First Ave., five-st’y 
brick tenement, tin roof; cost, $18,000; owner and 
architects, same as last. 

Second Ave., W 8, 22 10/7 s One Hundred and Fifth 
St., five-st’y brown-stone front tenement and store, 
tin roof; cost, $10,000; owner, Mrs. Theresa Schap- 

rt, 503 Kast Kighty-eighth St.; architect, John C. 

urne; builder, John A. Schappert. 

Second Ave., w 8, 48/ 11/7 s One Hundred and Fifth 
St., 2 five-st’y brown-stone tenements and stores, tin 
roofs; cost, $10,000; owner, architect, and builder, 
same as last. 

Ninetieth St.,s 8,100 e Third Ave., 5 five-st’y brick 
and stone flats, tin roofs; cost, each, $20,000; owner, 
Michael Giblin, 125 Kast Ninety-second St.; archi- 
tects, Babcock & McAvoy. 


Philadelphia. 
BUILDING Permits. — Norris St.,s of Fifteenth St., 
3 three-st’y dwells., 16’ x 56’; A. Miller, contractor. 

Norris St., 3 of Fifteenth St., store and dwells., 
35/ x 45/; A. Miller, contractor. 

Jefferson St., w of Ridge Ave., two-st’y dwell., 17/ 
x 45/; A. P. Righter, owner. 

Sherre St., No. 506, two-st’y dwell., 15’ x 30’; Jno. 
G. Long, owner. 

East Thompson St., No. 633, three-st’y dwell., 17/ 
x 52’; J. 8. Baldt & Son, contractors. 

Seventh St., cor. Marriott St., two-st’y warehouse, 
32/ x 57’; Thos. McManemy. 

North Fortieth St., No. 51, three-st'y dwell., 18’ x 
58’; T. C. Sloan, owner. 

Bowman St., e of Thirty-fifth St., 4 two-st’y 
dwells., 14’ x 327; Wm. Kindon, owner. 

Germantown Ave., No. 4765, three-st’y dwell., 13/ 
x 30’; A. Reiber, owner. 

Fifth St., n of Butler St., 2 two-st’y dwells., 15’ x 
44’; Anthony Weise, owner. 

Sansom St., No. 834, stationary engine-house, 
Cc. R. R., 105% x 107’; Philadelphia Traction Co., 
owner. 

Thirty-fourth St., cor. Huntingdon St., two-st’y 
dwell., 1s’ x 47’; Chas. Bartle, contractor. 

New St., between Thirty-fourth and Thirty-fifth 
Sts., two-st’y dwell., 15’ x 32’; Chas. Bartle, contrac- 
tor. 

Cedar St., n of Terrace St., 2 two st’y dwells., 16’ x 
32/; Jas. Harper, contractor. 

Jefferson St., n of Hamilton St., two-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 42/; Harry Rowland, owner. 

Manayunk Ave., 8 of Penn St., two-st’y dwell., 18” 
x 45/; Wm. Eddlemar, contractor. 

Columbia Ave., No, 1304, three-st’y drying-room, 20/ 
x 40’; F. Koening. 

Williams St., Nos, 510-518, 5 two-st’y dwells., 14’ x 
40’; Christian Dear, contractor. 


j 


| 





£dmund St., e of Margaretta St., two-st’y dwell., 
16’ x 35’; Thomas Waters, contractor. 

High St., bet. Morton and Chew Sts., 6 three-st’y 
dwelis., 18’ x 53’; D. S. MeNabb, contractor. 

Fifth St., n of York St.,3 three-st’y dwells., 16” x 
40’; F. Striebig, contractor. 

Howerd St., No. 1515, three-st’y dwell., 18’ x 50’; 
S. R. Stewart, contractor. 

Ridge Ave., No. 3707, two-st’y store and dwell., 16’ 
x 50’; J. N. Esher, contractor. 

Wyoming St., w of New Second St., two-st’y sta- 
ble, Is’ x 40/; Jno. Davis, Jr. 

St. Louis. 

BUILDING PERMITS. —Kighty-eight permits have been 
issued since our last report, seventeen of which are 
for unimportant frame houses. Those worth $2,500 
and over are as follows: — 

E. P. Dickson, 2 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, 
$3,000; E. P. Dickson, contractor. 

Domino Signiago, two-st’y brick dwell.; cost, $7,- 
000; P. F. Magher & Son, architects; sub-let, 

Hugh L. White, two-st'y brick dwell.; cost, $10,- 
000; Isaacs, architect. 

Jno. Ritter, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,000; Wm. C. 
Shaper, architect; H, Heitmann, contractor. 

J. W. Mueller, two-st’'y dwell.; cost, $4,000; Wm. 
Gahl, contractor. 

Jos. Baumgarten, two-st'y dwell.; cost, $4,000; 
Wm, Gahl, contractor. 

Mathias Obrecht, 3 adjacent two-st’y tenements; 
cost, $5,900; A. Dietz, contractor. 

Nicholson Bros., two-st’y dwell.; cost, $3,200; 
Hunt, architect; H. Redmond, contractor. 

Presbyterian Church Co., two-st’y dwell.; cost, $3,- 
600; J. Smiley, contractor. 

Wm. Maschmidt, two-st’y dwell.; cost, $4,000; L. 
Jueger, contractor. 

St, Paul, Minn. 

BUILDING Permits. —John Jessrang, two-st’y brick 
veneered store and dwell., w s of Rice St., between 
Inglehart and Tilton Sts.; cost, $3,000, 

lonroe Sheire, one-and-one-half-st’y frame double 
dwell., on the e s of Benny St., between Lee and 
Tuscarora Sts.; cost, $2,300. 

Albert Spangenberg, two-st’y brick - veneered 
dwell., es of Fort St., between Ninth and Rice Sts.; 
cost, $3,000. 

Charles Horst, three-st’y brick store and dwell., 
ssof Tenth St., between St. Peter and Fort Sts.; 
cost, $10,000, 

St. Paul Union Depot Company, two-st’y brick 
warehouse, facing side of depot grounds, between 
Rosabel and Wacouta Sts.; cost, $20,000, 

I. N. Snow, two-st’y brick block of three dwells., 
ss of Pleasant Ave., between Third and Sixth Sts.; 
cost, $8,000, 

D. K. Noyes, tw. -st’y stone residence, 3 s of Sum- 
mit Ave., between Virginia and Western Aves.; 
cost, $20,000. 

Union Depot Company, rebuilding union depot, es 
of Sibley St., between Third St. and Railway; cost, 
$75,000. 

Frederick Driscoll, two-st’y brick dwell., s 8 of 
Summit Ave., between Walnut and Western Aves.; 
cost, $10,000, 

Board of Education, two-st’y brick addition to the 
Adams school-house, w s of Eaton Ave., between 
Colorado and Wood Ave.; cost, $14,143. 

Board of Education, two st’y brick school-house, 
es of Agate St., between Cayuga and Granite Sts.; 
cost, $21,356. 

John Schiller, two-st’y brick and brick-veneered 
double store and dwell., es of Park Ave., between 
Viola and Sherburne Sts.; cost, $3,600, 

Bids and Contracts. 

PENSACOLA, FLA. — The following is an abstract of 
the bids received for stone-work of basement and 
superstructure of the custom-house and post-office: — 

Gill & Beard, brownstone, total $107,653; estimate 
for stone-work in dormers and tower, $20,000. Bowl- 
ing green, total, $97,074; for dormers and tower, 
$18,135. Bedford, total, $93,250; dormers and tower, 

17,693. 

. A. V. Clubbs, Buena Vista freestone, total, $72,000; 
for dormers and tower, $13,000. 


Belknap & Dumesnil Stone Co., Bowling Green 
stone, total, $66,950 (accepied); dormers and tower, 


12,850. 

. M. A. MeGowan, Bowling Green or Buena Vista 
freestone, total, $89,900; doriners and tower, $16,896. 
Brown-stone, total, $104,000; tower and dormers, 
$19,710. 

John K. Smith, Connecticut brown-stone, total, 
$83,950; dormers and towers, $18,000, 

The following is a synopsis of the bids received 
for furnishing bricks, cement, sand, and terra-cotta 
flue-lining for the same building:— 

Figh & Williams, bricks, $12.50; cement, $2.10 per 
barrel. 

B. R. Pitt, bricks, $13. 

Gasper Shank, sand, per cubic yard, 95 ¢. 

Rk. H. Turner, bricks, $13. 

M. 8. Belknap, bricks, $10.25. 

A. V. Clubbs, bricks, $12.40; cement, $1.90; sand, 
80 c.; terra-cotta, per lineal foot, 75 c. 

J. M. Wheatley, sand, per barrel, $1.93. 

KANSAS Crry, Mo, — The following is a synopsis of 
bids for plastering for the custom-house and post- 
office: 

Smith & Crimp, $4,376 (accepted). 

Joseph Eastman, $5.732. 

David W. Lioyd, $7,200. 

Sheppard & Bags, $8,890. 

J. S. Lewis, $9,500. 

William Harris, $9,875. 

Charles R. Field, $15,500. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—In pursuance to advertisement, 
the following bids have been received for the nine 
sections of terrace at the Capitol: — 

Hallowell Granite Co., $41,700. 

Douglass Bros., $37,354.78. 

Richard Rothwell, $34,323. 

Acker & Co., $32,800, 

Edwards & Son, $32,000. 

Robert McLeod, $31,801.23. 

M. C., Flannery, $30,000. 

Lane & Malnati, $28,279 (accepted). 
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WANTED. 
NITUATION. — Wanted, situation by a draughts- 
man o* many years practical experience, well 
versed in detail, construction, and perspeciive. Ad- 

dress, Carlo, care of American Architect. 453 





PROPOSALS. 








ANK BUILLDING. 

[At East Bridgewater, Mass.]} 
Proposals will be received until September 1, 
next, by the East Bridgewater Savings Bank, for the 
erection of a brick building, about 35/ x 60’, two-st’y 
high, to be built in accordance with plans and speci- 
fications which can be seen at the treasurer’s office. 
Proposals will be received for the mason-work, car- 
»enter-work, and painting separately, or for the build- 

ing complete. K. E. SHELDON, 
452 Chairman of Building Committee. 


M”™ L ELEVATORS. 





[At New York, N. Y.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 14, 1884. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2v.M.,on the 4th day of September, 1884, for 
furnishing and putting in place complete in the post- 
office and court-house building at New York, N. Y. 
Four (4) steam elevators in accordance with specifica- 
tion, copies of which, and any additional information 
may be had on application at this office, or the office 
of the superintendent of repairs. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after time of opening, will not be con- 





sidered. M. E. BELL, 
453 Supervising Architect. 
‘\EWER. 
[At Avondale, 0.) 


CINCINNATI, August 16, 1884, 

Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the 
undersigned, Room 23, Sinton Building, Fifth and 
Vine Streets, Cincinnati, O., until 12 o’clock, M., 
of Saturday, the 13th day of September, A. b. 
1884, for construction of the main sewer and the 
necessary appurtenances thereto, in District No. 1, in 
accordance with plans of District No. 1, of the general 
sewerage plan of the incorporated village of Avon- 
dale, and according to the specifications on file in the 
office of the Board of Commissioners of Sewers. 

The Council reserves the right to reject any or all 


bids. 

Bidders will indorse their names and address upon 
the outside of the envelopes containing their bids. 

Each bid to be accompanied by two disinterested 
sureties. 

Bidders to use the printed forms, as none other will 
be received. 

By order of the Village Council of Avondale. 

W. ELLWOOD WYNNE, 
453 Corporation Clerk. 


PROPOSALS. 


ee 
[At New Haven, Conn.} 
ENGINEER OFFICE, U.S. ARMY, 


New HAVEN, Conn., August 4, 1884. 
Sealed proposals for the extension of the New 
Haven break water will be received at this office until 
10 o'clock, A. M., on Monday, September 8, 1884. 
Proposals must be made in triplicate. 
Specitications, blank forins, and instructions to bid- 
ders may be had on application to this office. 
WALTER McFARLAND, 








453 Lt.-Col. of Engineers. 
ee : 
{At Buffalo, N. Y.) 


U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
BUFFALO, N. Y., August 14, 1884. 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at 
this office until 11 o’clock, A. M. (75th meridian 
time), on the 13th day of September, 1884, for 
the extension of the Buffalo Breakwater. 
Specitications, blank forms, and instructions to bid- 
ders may be had on application at this office. 
EDWARD MAGUIRE, 
453 Captain of Engineers, U.S. A. 
_ LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 
{At New York, N. Y.} 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, 27 STATE STREET, 
New York, N. Y., August 16, 1884, } 
Proposals, in duplicate, sealed and endorsed on en- 
velope, ‘‘ Bid for Supplies Advertised,” will be received 
at this office until 12 o'clock, August 26, 1884, for 
the following supplies of the best quality, to be deliv- 
ered within ten days from date of order, free of ex- 
pense, at the Navy Yard, }.ew York: — 
BUREAU CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
67,000 hard brick, 
12s barrels lime, 
64 barrels fire-clay, 
68 barrels cement, 
Full information in relation to the quality of the 
articles required can be obtained at the Navy Yard. 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids that 
may not be deemed advantageous to the Government. 
‘wo responsible sureties required for the prompt 
and faithful delivery of the supplies awarded. 
Blank forms will be furnished at this office. 
Bids not properly signed and certified will not be 





considered. A. H. GILMAN, 
452 Pay Director, U.S. Navy. 
ett: 
{At Winnipeg, Man., B. N. A.} 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC Works, | 
OTTAWA, August 9, Is84. f 

Sealed tenders, addressed to the undersigned and 
endorsed ‘Tender for Post-Office, etc., at Wiunipeg, 
Man., will be received at this office until Tuesday, 
the 2d September next, inclusively, for the erec- 
tion and completion of post-office, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Ottawa and at the Dominion 
Clerk of Works Office, Winnipeg, on and after Mon- 
day, the 18th inst. 

-ersons tendering are notified that tenders will not 
be considered unless made on the printed forms sup- 
plied, and signed with their actual signatures. 

Each tender must be accompanied by an accepted 
bank check, made payable to the order of the Hon- 
orable the Minister of Public Works, equal to five per 
cent of the amount of the tender, which will be for- 
feited if the party decline to enter into a contract 
when called upon to do so, or if he fail to complete 
the work contracted for. If the tender be not ac- 
cepted the check will be returned. 

The Department will not be bound to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

By order, F. H. ENNIS, 

453 Secretary. 





_ BEAMS. 
[At Rock Island, I11.} 
Rock ISLAND ARSENAL, July 26, 1884. 

Sealed proposals, to be opened at 10 A. M., August 
30, 1884, are invited to furnish for this arsenal about 
500,000 pounds of wrought-iron beams, tees, and 
angles. 

Full bills and specifications can be obtained from 
the undersigned. 

The Government reserves the right to reject all bids 
not deemed satisfactory. 

Bids from manufacturers who have not already 
made successfully the sizes of beams required will 
not be considered. 

‘The successful bidder must enter into contract and 
give satisfactory bonds for the faithful performance 





of the same. D. W. FLAGLER, 
452 Lieut.-Col. of Ordnance Commanding. 
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TO MEET THE DEMAND (or good ‘and 
cheap Railings, we offer this Composite tron 
Railing a $1.50 per lineal foot, 3 ft. 6 in. high, 
The Chilled [ron Ornaments’ are poured'on to the 
Wrought Iron Kods, welding the panel into one piece 

The posts and braces 
have large iron flange at bafe. You can set this fence 
into ground reheat Stone foundations are not neces- 
sary, so that the $1,50 per lineal foot covers the whole 


expense: Composite Jrdn Works Co 83 Reade St-N.Y. 





THE PERMANENT 


EXHIBIT & EXCHANGE 


Of Building Materials and Improvements. 
Open free tothe Public every business day of the year. 
N. E. cor. Wabash Av. and Washington St., CHICACO. 


Architects and visitors interested in building, from all parts of the country, are particularly invited to make 
this establishment their headquarters. Information and assistance will be extended 
to them, and use of writing and reading rooms gratis. 


Visitors’ Correspondence may be addressed in care of this establishment. 


HENRY LORD GAY, Proprietor. 


T. 8S. HOTCHKISS, Manager. 





‘Sidewalk 


— AND — 


LIGHTS. 


Sole Manufac- 
turers of the 


om 
LIGHTS. a i 


DAUCHY & CO., = il 
126 & 127 Indiana St., (near Wells), 2—“llI!||| 


Ross Patent 


CHICAGO, ILL. Light. 


HW.JOHNS 


ASBESTOS 


STEAM PIPE AND BOILER 


COVERINGS 


Steam Packing. Millboard, Sheathing, 
Building Felt, Liquid Paints. Rooting, &c. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


H. W. JOHNS MFG. 60., 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


ARCHITECTS 


can dictate specifications at our offices to Stenograph- 
ers or 'Type-writers familiar with architectural terms. 













‘4l\ 














Accurate copies made on the 
REMINGTON TYPE-WRITER. 
Send for circular. 
MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


T. WILLIAM HARRIS, 
Civil Engineer and Surveyor. 


Attention given to any engineering or surveying work. 
Special Attention given to any work required by 
Architects, such as staking out lots, setting 
batters for buildings, giving lines and 

: rades for buildings, streets, 
drives, and drains, Excavation and filling measured. 
No. 63 Court Street, Room A, 
Cor. Cornhill & Court Sts. 








PROPOSALS. 


J IER. 
[At Calumet Harbor, I11.] 
U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 25 HONORE BUILDING, } 
CHICAGO, ILL., July 24, 1884, f 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o’clock, noon, Saturday, 
August 30, 1884, for improving Calumet Harbor, 
1ll., for extension of south pier about 200 linear feet. 
For specifications, blanks for proposals, and all in- 
formation apply at this office. 
W. H. H. BENYAURD, 
52 Major of Engineers, U.S. A. 








‘TATE CAPITOL, 
[At Atlanta, Ga.] 

New sealed proposals for the Georgia State Capitol 
Building are invited by the Capitol Commission until 
September 24, 4 P. M. 1884. 

Plans, specifications, schedules and instruction to 
bidders may be had upon application to the Commis- 
sion, in Atlanta, Ga., or to Edbrooke & Burnhain, 
architects, 184 Dearborn St., Chicaga, 111. 

Proposals may be submitted for the entire work, or 
for any classified portion, also for materials. 

The Commission reserves the right to accept any 
bid, or to reject the whole. F 

No proposals will be considered unless made out on 
the schedules blanks. 

All bidders will be required to furnish bond and 
—* or a certified check (payable to the Chairman 
of the Board) equal in amount to five per cent of the 
bid submitted, as a guarantee to enter into contract 
with the Board should his bid be accepted. 

Bids must be sealed and indorsed “ Proposals for 
State Capitol Building,” and addressed to the Board 
of Capitol Commissioners, Atlanta, Ga, 

HENRY McDANIEL, Governor, 

456 and Ex-Off. Ch’n Commission. 


REAKWATER AND PIER. (At Mil- 
waukee, Racine and Kenosha, Wis.) 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, } 
366 MILWAUKEE STREET, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., July 29, 1884. 

Sealed proposals, in triplicate, will be received at 
this office until 12 o'clock, noon, August 29, 1884, 
and opened immediately thereafter in presence of 
bidders for the following harbor improvements, viz.: 

Harbor of Refuge, Milwaukee Bay: construction of 
break water. 

Racine Harbor: superstructure over 340 feet more 
or less of north pier and repairs of pier. 

Kenosha Harbor: superstructure over 355 feet more 
or less of south pier and repairs of pier. 

Proposals will be accompanied by a guaranty that 
if the bid be accepted, contract will be entered into 
within ten days after notice of acceptance. 

For blank proposals and information apply at this 
office. 

The United States reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids. ? 

Proposals will be indorsed on the envelope: “ Pro- 
posals for Harbor of Refuge, Milwaukee Bay,” (or 
Racine or Kenosha Harbor) and addressed to ~ 

Caprain W. L. MARSHALL, 

452 Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. 


ye 
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RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CO., sc uskesr, cuicaco, i 
MANUFACTURERS OF FURNACES, HEATERS AND RANGES. 


Fifty thousand of these popular furnaces in use. Established, 1849. Same address as for twenty years past, Send for Circular. 


The Attwell Burglar-Proof Sash-Lock and Ventilator. 


—=—=—F_ NOVEL IN INVENTION! PERFECT IN PRINCIPLE ! WONDERFUL IN IMPROVEMENT ! 
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As may be seen, these Locks are so located and constructed that the thief cannot control or force them, and are especially con- 
venient to the user. You can ventilate, and, by removing key, lock with safety at same time. The sashes are automatically locked, 
dispensing with all care and labor of closing, and avoiding the possibility of an omission to lock, An ideal sash lock to every 
window, and, where weights are not used, lends all needed power for holding and controlling either sash, or both, for purposes of 
ventilation! They are simple in construction, easily applied, adapted to all windows, thoroughly practical in mechanical detail, and 
are truly possessed of every attribute and novel power claimed for them. 

The Lock: are finished in Tucker, Nickel and Bronze ; retail at 25, 37% and 50 cents per window; come neatly packed (hard- 
ware complete for one window, with screws, in single box), and advertising matter, together with a perfect working model (same as 
Fig. 1), is supplied gratuitously to the dealer. Sample Locks, nickel finish, in section (same as Fig. 2), showing application and opera- 
tion, shipped to any address on receipt of 50 cents. Circulars, Price List and Discounts forwarded on application. Respectfully, &c., 


THE ATTWELT. MEG. CO., 
Principal Office: 357 Race St. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 








THE SIEMENS 
Regenerative Gas-Lamp, 


FOR LIGHTING AND VENTILATING. 
The Cheapest, Best 
and Most Brilliant 
of all Gas-Lights. 
Superior to the 
Electric Light in 


ECONOMY, BEAUTY AND STEADINESS. 


Particular attention is called to the Excellent Venti- 


lation afforded by our system of Illuminating. 


The Siemens Regenerative Gas-Lamp Co., 




















; Sole Makers for the UNITED STATES, 
) 8i9 and 82! Filbert Street, Philadelphia 
PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. PROPOSALS. 
- -~— SS a Ps a ee adeanie = 
(= ENT, LUMBER, ETC. Proposals should be in triplicate, sealed and in- oe or the office of the local superintendent of the 
At Rock Isiand, I1],} | dorsed “ Proposals for Materials.” uliding. : F 

: Rock ISLAND ARSENAL, July 28, 1884. — | Bids will be opened at 10 A. M., September 2, | Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 

} Sealed proposals are invited to furnish, delivered on | 1884. ; | those received after the time of opening will not be 

; cars or wagons at the arsenal, the lime, hydraulic | Bidders are invited to be present at the opening. | considered. ; M. E, BELL, 

; cement, coke, coal] (bituminous, anthracite and black- BD. WW. wy ence 452 Supervising Architect. 
smith) and lumber that may be required at this arsenal 452 Lieut.-Col. of Ordnance Commanding, | 7-7 ~~ . a = = 
from date of contract to June 30, 1885. —_—— a $$ $$ —— SS % mee ne 

; sills 0: aterials wi im: antiti 7 : NG. , Tenn. 

/ I ills bs f the ma ria with approxim ate quant ties, ABOR AND MATEKIALS. | OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHIrEC?r, 

i ms pay oo ~ —s _ oesee require (At Jackson, Tenn.] TREASURY DEPARTMENT 

ments can De obtained from the undersignec r | y a = . ath “4 ean 

' The successful bi id will ed reaui eet h ass OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, WASHINGTON, D. C., August 14, 1884. 

16 Successrul Didder will be required to enter into antes mane +o meeniemeente Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 

contract and give good and sufficient bond for the _, PREAS oy Dre gy pee g 2p M..on the 4th da of § teml - 1884. for 

| = faithful performance of the same. Wasmiwered, DS, Angest Ms, See. all the paintin varaishine and tronals “1 a uired fer 
| = Bids for bituminous coal delivered on cars in the Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- | the ped ae kM and pent-efhen at Knexvilte ‘Tenn 

| city of Rock Island will be considered. til 2 r. M., on the 9th day of September, SURG, tk. oad bo lat Ped Ww > ’ 

: The Government reserves the right to reject any or | for furnishing all the labo 1 materials’ stone, | 12 ®ccordance with specification, copies of which and 
alta serves the right to reject any or | for furnishing all the labor and snaverials, sume, any additional Information may be obuained on appit 

4 j The quantities of material required can be given | covering, et »., required for the basement and super- | fhe building. office or the office of the custodian at 
only approximately, and after contracts are awarded | structure of the court-house and post-office building i be ac led by ac > ok 

3 only such materials will be furnished as may be | at Jackson, Tenn., in aceordance with drawings and Bids mast be ac companied by a certified check, and 
: og Pe: nat : ; , as : ; : those received after the time of opening will not be 
sy required and are ordered from time to time by the | specification, copies of which and any additional considered. M. E. BELI 

} comims ing officer 1@ arsenal, ’ informatio ¢ »taine applicatic ‘ is es . . ra lg evens | 

tf commandin cer of the arsenal information may be obtained on application at this 453 Supervising Architect. 
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Boynton Furnace Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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SOAPSTONE FINISH. 


Superior to Plaster or Sand Finish, for Walls and Ceilings. Send for Circular. 
AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH COMPANY, 


P.O. BOX 35, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





a NEW ENGLAND 
a... Felt Roofing Co, 


1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. 
Incorporated Originators of Felt Roofing 


in New England. 


Inventors and only Manufac 
LEVI LWitLOUTT.PrOpt. turers of the Celebrated 


YibiRiree: Free BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Capital. _ $ 60000. 





KNISBLY 3 MILLER 


SLATE, TIN and IRON 
ROOFERS, 


HAVE REMOVED 
From 68 to 74 West Monroe St., 
To 129 & I3I 


South Clinton St., Chicago, 


Right around the corner from the 
old place. 





H. F. WATSON, 


Manufacturer of 


BUILDING PAPERS, 


ROOFING MATERIALS, ETC. 
Deafening Felt, Water-Proof Sheathing, Packing Pa- 
per, etc. Mills at Erie & Fairview, Pa. 

Price List and Sample book furnished upon application. Low- 
est rates of freight to all points. 


R. PHILIP GORMULLY, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GALVANIZED-IRON CORNIGES, 


WINDOW-CAPS, VENTILATORS, 
FINIALS, ETC. 


Tin, Slate and Corrugated-lron 
ROOFING. 


PATENT FIRE AND WATER-PROOF 


Metallic Skylights. 
228 and 230 Michigan Street, Chicago. 





TO INVENTORS 
AND MANUFACTURERS 


THE FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Will open September 24th, 1884. Heavy machinery 
will be received as early as August 2:th, other goods 
September 15th. Intending exhibitors must make 
early application for proper space and classification. 
For blanks and information, address 
CENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 


American Institute, New York City. 





T. F. & J. A. HAYDEN, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ROOFING SLATE 





Cor. Twelfth and Locust Sts, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE CINCINNATI 


CORRUGATING 


COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Superior Iron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, Arches. Most Economical, Durable and Effective. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 





Hivery Architect and Builder 


IN THE 


UNITED STATES and CANADA 


Should drop a postal card to 


wn. coG. TA Tilo Co.. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


and receive their circular on 


“DO YOU GET WHAT YOU SPECIFY?” 


The information contained is useful and of the utmost importance 
to Architects in drawing up their specifications and to 
Builders in contracting for Roofing Materials. 


Sent free to any address. 








STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Oo. (Established 1821. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


RVDAG SLAIES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi- 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Kozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 
RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade. 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 


GRANITE ROOFING. 
(PATENTED.) 

For steep or flat roofs, Felt and Burlap combined 
and granitized ; a finished roofing, easy to lay ; Strong, 
elastic, durable and cheap. Best roof for lron-works. 
Acids and es have noeffect on it. Send for circu- 
lar and sample. 


THE GRANITE ROOFING Co., 


15th and Washington Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 


EUREKA SLATE CO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers of 


The Only Pure 
Unfading Green, 


PURPLE, SEA GREEN, RED, and BLACK 
SLATES. 








Also Billiards, Paving Slabs, 
Mantels. Urinals aud all 
Kinds of slate Works. 


Eureka Slate Quarries, Poultney, Vt. 
Outer Temple Building, Strand, 
London, England. 
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Nantucket Scraps ; 


or, The Experiences of an Off-Islander, in Season 
and out of Season, among a Passing People. By 
Mrs. JANEG. Austin. 1. vol. 16mo, $1.50. 





J. R. Osgood & Co., 211 Tremont S8t., Boston. 














UARRIER SAVES 500 PER CENT. 


Saves waste of Stone, handling waste, and powder. Cuts 32 inches deep, 150 feet 





length according to hardness of rock. Cuts and finishes the block as 
it lies natural in the earth. Rights for sale. 


NORTH PEACH BUTIOM ROOTING SLATES W"Ses%, 


33 per cent below others of equal quality. Color, blue-black, never fades. Does not 
drop from the nail. 


JOHN CRUMP, 4 So. Broad St. Philadelphia. 
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Fron-iWork. 





J.B.&J.M.CORNELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON 


COLUMNS, LINTELS, 


AWD 


GIRDERS, 
BEAMS un = CHANNELS, 


Wd 1 9494 


141 CENTRE ST... NBW YORE. 
JOHN MERRY, Manufacturer of the 


“LION” and “PHOENIX” BRANDS of GALVANIZED SHEET-IRON. 


And dealer in all grades of black Sheet-iron. Corrugated-iron for Roofing or Siding, Tin Plates, 
Solder, Sheet Zinc, Slating and Roofing Nails, Tinned, Galvanized and Blocked. Ail kinds of iron 
work galvanized or tinned to order. 


537 to 547 West 15th Street, NEW YORK. 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio, 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 


Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Wrought-Iron Bridges, Iron Stairs. All kinds of 
Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey Iron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


The FRED J, MEYERS MANUF'G CO,, 
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Wrought-Iron Fences, 


Roof Cresting, Jails, and all kinds of Building Iron-Work. Beye 
ALSO WIRE BANK AND OFFICE RAIL NG. 
Wire Window-Guards, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF WIRE- WORK. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue, No. 338, 
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Office and Works, 419, 421 & 423 Madison Street, Covington, Ky. 


THE SNEAD & CO. 
ANON FOUND RY. IRON WORKS, 


Architectural tron-Work a Specialty. Louisville, Ky. 


Dealers in Beams, Channels, Angles, and Shapes, Manufacturers of every description of 
both Iron and Steel, Corre sponde uce solicited and 


. ) ¢) fl Work. 
Estabit-hed 1852, OMlee, 164 Dearborn st.,| Suctural and Ornamental Iron Work, 


N. 8S. BOUTON, Pres'’t., CHICAGO. | Lron Buildings, Store Fronts, 
Iron Roofs, Riveted Girders, 











Jail-Work, Bank-Vaults, 
Columns, Stairways, 
Railings, Gates, 
Verandas, Crestings, 
Skylights, Sash-weights, 
Air-Grates, Bolts, 


Sidewalk-lights, Blacksmithing 





Contracts taken in any part of the country. 


NORTHROP’S 
PATENT PANELED IRON CEILING. 


DURABLE, HANDSOME AND FIRE-PROOF. 
Will not stain or crack off as plaster, or warp an¢ 


SAMUEL J. CRESWELL, burn as wood. 


NORTHROP’S PAT. CAP-SEAM IRON ROOFING. 
I R O N W O R K Over 3,500,00 aquare feet used in the past ten 
’ years. Suitabie for all classes of buildings. 
Is never out of repair. Address, 
Twenty-third and Cherry Streets, A. Norrurov & Cu., 97 18T AVE., PITTsBURGH, Pa. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 


Fronts for Buildings, Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron . 7 
Union Spring Hinges 


Beams, Sidewalk Lights, Drinking- Fountains, Garden 
ARE 


Vases, Stairs, Crestings, Stable Fixtures, Lamp- Posts, 
Railings 

SIMPLE, EASILY SET, 
CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG, 


Passaic Rolling Mill Co. 
PATERSON, N. J. 
They work either way, right of 
left. All sizes. Single or dou- 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 
































ble acting. 
Channels, Angles, Tees on For be tenes Deora 
Merchant Iron. Send for Price Lists oe 
New York Office, Room 46, Astor House. To Ghassbere Sia. Noe Genk 








J. GC. & T. DIMOND, 
Architectural Iron - Works. 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


209 & 211 West 33d St., New York. 


TRON 


BUILDINGS, 
ROOFS, FRONTS, 
BEAMS, GIRDERS, 
STAIRS, COLUMNS, 
RAILINGS, ete., ete. 


Special attention -- ornamental Wrought-Iron 
york. 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Rolled Beams, Channels 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings framed 
and fitted as per plans. 

PH@NIX Wrought-Iron 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 





Columns 





Boston Agents, FRED. A. HOUDLETTE & Co., 
272 Franklin Street. 
New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street. 


CHENEY & HEWLETT, 


Architectural Iron Works, 


Wrought and Cast Iron Work for 
> 
Building Purposes. 
N. CHENRFY. OFFICE : {201 BROADWAY, 
C. HEWLETT. sone New York. 
Works: Greenport, L. I. 


WALLIS IRON WORKS. 


Manufacturers of the 
PERKINS PATENT 


Fire-Proof Double !ron Shutters & Doors 


For Stores and Warehouses. 
Tested and recommended by underwriters throughout 








the United States. Catalogue with reports of 
tests mailed on application. 
7 to 11 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 





Bolled and Drawn Steel Hand Bail, ts 20 Feet Lengths. 


Qrnamental Kren Werks. 
MANLY & COOPER MANUF'’G CO, 

25 ELM AVENUE AND 424 876. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


%y ateadiitpaten 
Brioce Raines 
JAIL AND Bank WoRK 
Grits, ANOIRONS 
=, SxHuTters, Doors, &o. 
— Gates, &c. for Residences and Public Institutions. 
ial facilities for the manufacture of FORGED 
AEES Wrought tron Work for Interior Deco- 
Send for Catalogue. — 


errs ge] 
ide 


MENT 
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Jron-wWork. 





NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


ARTISTIC BRONZE DECORATION 


for Buildings, Monuments, and Altars. 


Architects’ Designs executed, and de- 
signs furnished for special subjects. 


Artistic Monuments in Granite and 
Bronze. 








MaIL CHUTES. 


[MPORTANT 


To ARCHITECTS and OWNERS 


THE CUTLER MANUFACTURING ©O., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., 
SOLE MAKERS of LETTER Box CONNECTIONS, 
under the original Patents of Sept. 11, 1883. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
Belis and Chimes for 
Churches, Tower Clocks, 
&c., &c. Prices and Catalogues 
sent free. 

Address 


H. MoSHANE and 00., a 


Baltimore, - 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarme.Farms, ete, FU LLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO., 


THOMASTON, CONN., 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE E. HOWARD 
WATCH AND CLOCK COMPANY. 


CLOCKS 


OF ALL KINDS. 
TOWER CLOCKS A SPEOIALTY. 

114 Tremont St . Boston. 2 Maiden Lane, New York. 
THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 
A positive valve Seni; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
‘ There is no other Trap so sure 

mof retaining its WATER SEAL. 

_ None that approxi 
mates in it the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other Valves in 
Traps, is little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. JIJilustratir« 
and descriptive 48- 
prge pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


| Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 



































Thomas Maddock & Sons, Manufacturers of San- 
itary Earthenware, 273 Pearl St... N. Y¥. W. W. Per- 
rine, Manager. Please mention this paper. 





Ventilating Urinal, ie. S — Flat Sack, Lip 15 x 18 in. 
9 -~ Fiat Back, Lip 2 x & in 





GALVANIZED IRON CORNICHS 
Window-Caps, Finials, Etc., 


— AND— 


Architectural 
Sheet Metal 


ORNAMENTS 


AND 


eastatuary, 
And Spun Brass, Copper, and Zine Work. 


Manufactured by BAKEWELL & MULLINS, 
SALEM (Col. Co.), OHIO. 


Architects, Builders, and Cornice-Makers should send for our New Illustrated Catalogues. 


Wood- Working 
Machinery. 


FOR 
CAR BUILDERS, 
PLANING MILLS, 
RAILROAD SHOPS, 
CABINET, CARRIAGE, 
SASH, DOOR, and 
BLIND MAKERS. 


SenpD FoR CIRCULARS. 


‘GOODELL & WATERS, 
Thirty-First and Chestnut Sts., 











POST sAND-SAW. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Aanitarp Supplies. 


=> The Zane Patent Sanitary Water-Closet, 





Self-closing and Compres- 
sion Safety-Bibbs for hot 


The attention of the public is called to our new and cold water. 
water-closet, which is the most perfectly constructed, 
SIMPLEST and BEST ever made. The combination of 
the FLUSH-TANK and BASIN in one apparatus, ensures 
a large supply of water to thoroughly flush the soil- 
pipe and drain every time the closet is used. One of 
the reliable SELF-CLOSING BALL-Cocks regulates the 
supply of water. It is partly self-ventilating, but can 
be connected with a hot flue so as to make the venti- 
lation of the closet perfect. The closet is constructed 
in such a manner that it can be used either with or 
without a trap, and can be used in place of old-style 
closets without altering the pipes or seat. The cl set 
Self-closing and compres- will work equally as well with either street or tank 
“ Co pressure, and no matter how light the pressure is the 
sion Safety Basin-Cocks, yajye does not close until the bow] j3 filled with water, Self-closing and adjustable 


for hot and cold water. All goods of our manufacture are stamped with our Ball Cock. Sure Pop. 


name, and are Warranted in every respect. 
Can be seen in operation at our Store, and also at Messrs. 
FRED. ADEE & CO.’S, our Agents, 52 Cliff St., New York. 


\YOSHPFi A4AINE & CO., 


81 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 





88 and 90 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Imperial Porcelain Baths, Wash-Tubs, 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 


inks, ete, 

















“ITMPERIAL” WASH-TUBS.—No Covers. 


The above illustration shows the “Imperial ” Porcelain Wash-Tubs set up without covers, and with Faucets over top, which is now considered the most ap- 
proved style of fitting up these Tubs, as it not only gives more room inside, but admits of a much better arrangement of the supply-pipes, getting them over the 


Tubs, instead of behind, where they can be readily got at in case of leak or necessary repairs. 
desired, although we should very much prefer them just as shown, i. e. showing the 


A sliding cover can also be made for Tubs put up in above manner if 
autiful clean porcelain surface. 


Jn calling the attention of Architects, Plumbers and others to these Tubs, it is probably enough to say that they are in material and fin- 
ish in all a the same as our “Imperial” Porcelain Bath-Tubs, being perfectly modelled, delicate and uniform in color, with a glaze 


which is simp 


y perfect and unapproached by anything of the kind yet made. 


goods, before specifying or purchasing any other kind. 


They should be seen by all who are in the market for such 


COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS WITH PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


All our Sanitary Specialties are fitted up with water attached and may be seen at our Warerooms, 88 and 90 Beekman Street. 





Bennor Syphon Trap. 


{i 


attr 
{ Janibel yt | 





An Absolute seal under 
all Circumstances. 


Self Cleansing. 


Bath-Tub Traps 
on same principle 
with cap above 
floor. 


COOPER, JONES 
& 
CADBURY, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Price-List. 





POWELL’S PATENT “STAR” 


Bath, Basin, Sink & Tray Plugs “ir, Ruever 


iii 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Manuf’d by WM. POWELL & Co 
62 and 54 PLuM STREET, 


‘0 more 4 of Copper Bath Tubs, no cracking or 
wy bo ware Basins, with the use of these 

bber Plags. Plumbers all prefer them; architects 
bpecify them generally. Sold by Plambers everywhere. 





THE “EJECTOR” FAUCET. 


Endorsed by the plumbing trade 
and Architects as the best faucet 
ever made. Simple, durable, in- 
expensive, non-leaking. Basin 
cocks a speciaity. Our self-clos- 
ing work is the best in the world. 
Sold by plumbers only. 

Hose bibbs made on this princi- 

le, fitted with stuffing-box for 
back-preseure, superior to any- 

thing in the market. 


— RENTON BROS. 
105 East 9th Street, N. Y. 


Factory, Greenpoint, L.1. New York depot for the 
Kenly “Chicago Stop and Waste Cock.” 








The Kelly Stop & Waste Cock 


to prevent Water-pipes 
from freezing, and con- 
trol the water-supply 
from any point in a 
. building, or as a Self- 
me Cc losin, ‘Hopper Cock, 
or Sel — Flushing 
Apparatus for Water- 
Closets or Urinals. 


Send for Catalogue. 


THOS. KELLY & BROS, Plumbers, 


75 Jackson St., Chicago, Tl. 
N. Y. Bepot: RENTON BrROS,, 105 East Ninth 8t. 








The Temporary Binder 


Provided by us will keep your copies of the American 
Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. 





Building Atones. 


THOMLINSON & REED, 


Quarrymen, and Dealers in 


OOLITIC LIMESTONE 


Quarries at Avoca, near Bedford, Ind., 
Branch Office: 


Cor. Polk and Ellsworth Sts., Chicago. 





BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 


Buff and Blue. 
HALLOWELL CRANITE CO., 


Quarrymen and Dealers in 


Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 
P.O, Address - - - Bedford, Ind. 


| 
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Masons’ Supplies. 





AKRON SEWER PIPE CO., AKRON, OHIO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


STANDARD 
Akron Sait-Clazed 


SEWER PIPE 


The ~ ar quality ot the pipe 
manvfactured Company 
have given satheunl reputation to 

Akron Sewer Pipe, which has been 
acquired — 7 “9 Company's 
efforte to make best article 
offered to the ablie. Be sure to 
order the Stan to secure the 
pipe which has made the reputation 








Agencies for the sale of our Akron 
Pipe in all the Principal Cities 
of the United Stetes. 


“ The Best is the Cheapest ”’ 


For quality we refer by 
permission to the following 
eminent Civil Kngineers 


Mr. E. 8. CHESBROUGH, 
City Engineer, 





Mr. J. W. AD 
hstery aoe Brechin, . ¥ 


yak J. HERBERT SHEDD, 
Late Chief Bng’v + Providence Water 





i oe A 
anew emt 
= ei Col. GEO. B WARING Jn, 
edhe Mr. W. H. BRADLEY, 
Sup’t Sewers, Boston, Mass. 





New aaa Agents, FISKE & COLEMAN, 42 Congress Street, wstua, Mass, Crier # 


For further intormation address F. W. ROCKWELL, Secretary, Akron, Ohio 


=| Mess.W.8.& ALF’D EGERTON, 
*~ ampinane ie Charge Parks, 





Building Stones. 


5 iJ . 
Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 
OF ROCKLAND, ME. 
Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
i beauty of finish. 
M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Proprietor. 
Office : 83 and 84 Astor House, New York. 








Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, 

FREEST ONE. 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 


(Scotch.) Red. 
24 Pine St., New York. 


BRICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
ish and Color, are unsurpassed, if 
not unequalled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 

















Best Brands of Engli<h and Continental 


Portland Cements. 


K. B. & S. English, Lafarge French, 
Burham English, Lime of Teil, 

Fewer German, 
Jossan Antwerp, 


IMPORTED BY 


JAMES Ce 85 BEEKMAN ST., 
W YORE. 


GABRIEL & SCHALL, 
205 Pear! Street, New York, 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF 
VORWCHLER ASPHALT MASTIC 

OF BRUNSWICK (GERMANY), 
VORWOHLER PORTLAND CE- 
MENT, Of HOLZMINDEN (GERMANY). 
IMPERIAL MORTAR AND CE- 

MENT BLACK. 


Keene’s Fine, 
Keene’s Coa e. 











PRESSED BRICK co. 


{57 Lasalle Street, 
CHICACO, ILL. 


i} FRONT & ORNAMENTAL i 
i 


Pressed Brick. 

















ROWE & DENMAN ; 
Masons’ Building Materials, 


360 West Street, New York. 


SOLE AGENTS IN NEW YORK FOR 
BURNS, RUSSELL & COMPANY’S 
CELEBRATED 


BALTIMORE FRONT BRICK, 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


MOIST MINERAL 
COLORS. 
Prepared in pulp form 
for coloring mortars. 

BLACK, 
RED, 
BROWN, 
and all colors. 














Have been in use for 





the past 12 years. 
Send for circular. 


McILVAINE BROS., 
Philadelphia. 


SINCLAIR & BABSON, 


IMPORTERS OF 


PORTLAND GEMENT, 


105 John St., New York. 
Brands, O. F. ALSEN & SONS, and K. B. & S. 
Send for Practical Treatise on Cement. 


= loin roti 
Big teal Se hp 














FOR SALE. 


800,000 feet 1 inch. and 1 1-4 inch. 


HARD-MAPLE FLOORING. 


Also Ash and Walnut Ceiling, Quartered Syc- 
amore, White Pine Flooring, Ceiling, 
and Finishing Lumber. 
KILN-DRIED SHINGLES, 
All 6 inch. wide and promiscuous widths, 


Wm. M. DWICHT & CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 


PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFAC URES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 


ALSO 
RED Pressed Fronts. 
Extra fine in color and quality. 


BUFF, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
Uhe of the finest bricks made. 


DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone, 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. . 


GRAY, A very desirable shade, 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
‘The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
and greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 
OFFICE : 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


SAMUEL HART, JUSEPH WOOD, JR., 
PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free on 
application. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


BRICK ENAMELLING CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 
Of Enamelled Bricks in the United States, 


Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
and Light Blue Bricks 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


All Colors,— On Edge,— $70.00 and $75.00 
per 1,000. Net Cash, F. O. B. 


If packed in barrels, an additional charge of $5.00 per 
000. 





The attention of architects and builders 
is called to the fact that these bricks, hav- 
ing an Enamelled Surface, are far supe- 
rior in durability and finish to the glazed 
bricks that are offered by other parties. 

Samples and pamphlets to be had on application to 
the office, 


No. 140 South Fourth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 

The best in use and the only one that has stood the 
test of time. It improves the mortar, and is cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 

HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 








to 46 Oliver Street, Bosten, 
i. =. Manchesver & Hudson, te. 
NEW YORK. Candie & & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’ts. 
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Fire-proof Building. 
THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING COMPANY, 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 60 William St.,. NEW YORK. 


CONTRACTORS FOR ALL KINDS OF FIRE-PROOF WORK IN 


Porous Terra-Cotta_ and Hollow Fire-Clay Tiles 


ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ILLUSTR dintiner OF POROUS TERRA-COTTA FIRE-PROOF CEILING. 
500000 feet of this ceiling have been put 


up in Chicago, Milwaukee and Cleveland, 





and it is now being put in the American 
Bank-Note building, New York. 





Patented April] 16, 1878, 
and March 6, 1883. 





Z Bolton of Coving Te 
All forms of coustréstive lron-Work, such as CULUMNS, GIRDERs, and ROOF TRUSSES 
covered with POROUS TERRA-COTTA and left ready for plastering. 
Partitions. Furring and Roofing Furnished and Set. 





com 
FIRE PROOF MATEHRIALS. 
Raritan Hollow and Porous Brick Company, 
Manufacturers of Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks, 
For Floors, Ceilings, Partitions, Furring, Roof-Lining, Column Fire-Proofing, ete. 
Office: 115 BROADWAY, New York. Factory, Raritan River, near Perth Amboy, N. J. 
EpWAKD KEASBEY, Pres’t. J. C. Kossi, Sup’t. H. M. KEASBEY, Sec. and Treas. 


Boston Agents: FISKE & COLEMAN, 62 Congress Strect. 
tay Estimates Furnished. Builders Supplied. Send for Lilustrated Catalogue. 49 





Gro, M. Mouton, Pres’t. A. T. GRirety, Vice Pres’t. AOHNSON, See’y,, Treas, and Gen'l. Man’e’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


re-Proof protec- FOR THE INTERIOR 
wn for Soon aad CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 
ood lum: Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
a eon ~ weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ceilings, Eto. 
Contracts taken for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLIp 
and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 


PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
15645 CLARK STREET, CHICAC). 
Formerly Tv & UTTAWA TILK Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
Buiding Purposes. 
Send for vur descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 








Special de- 
signs on ap- 
plication, 


a a 





LEONARD F. BECKWITH, Pres't. & Treas. ARTHUR BECKWITH, Sup’t. CHARLES E, STREAT, Sec’y. 
Established (873. 
THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Porous Terra-Cotta Blocks, Hollow Burnt-Clay Bricks and Teil Lime Composition Blocks. 
For Arches, Partitions, Furring, Deafening, Roofing, ete. 


BUILDERS SUPPLIED. 
Office, 229 BROADWAY, (Rooms 12, 13 and 14,) NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ESTARLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, Manufacturer of 


KFire- Proof Material 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arc tg Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 


LYONS’ PATENT FIRE-PROOF 
SULLDOIING MADE RilAL, 


FRANK LYONS, JR., Sole Manufacturer. 
Office Room 60, Drexel Building, Cor. Wall and Broad Sts. Works, Nos. 57 to 65 Clason Ave., Brooklyn. 
New York Telephone, New 387. Brooklyn Telephone, Williamsburg, 391. Mechanics and Traders’ Exchange, 
No. 1} Vesey St. (Box 82). 


FIRE-PROOF. 


MAGNESO CALCITE FIRE-PROOF CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of Fire-Proof Material for the 
protection of buildings. Indorsed by 
the leading Architects of Boston. 
The above cut shows the method of apply-| Send for testimonials of actual fire tests. 


ing the sheets of fire-proof material to floor Every information given by application to 
timbers, furrings, etc. ‘the principal office. 


72 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 

















 €erraz Cotta, 








Illustrated Catalogue of 100 pages sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Manufacturers of 


Send for estimates. 


re a 


Architectural Terra-Cotta. 





BALTIMORE 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Office: 30 Columbia St., Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA 
MOULDED AND PRESSED BRICK. 











PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA. 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 


MOULDED, BUFF, AND 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 


COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 





Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 


Works: City Office : 
Corner Clybourn & Chicae Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormick Block 

Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples, 


TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 


PHILADELPHIA 

AND PEERLESS 

(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 

Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 

WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street. BOSTON. 








WATER-PROOFING| YOUNG O. WILSON & SON, 


Manufacturers of 
FOR WALLS 


Renders brfekwork, permanently von-abeorvent: 2°! ARGHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


aay prevents Seaton of stone without altering 
pape gat my Can be proved reliable. State-rights Best Quality of Plain and Moulded 
‘under the patent.” For ful particulars apply to Pressed Brick. 
‘TaRRInE SUNT, 40 bom S00 2s, & Looe Office, 1 N. Paca Street, Baltimore, Md. 





AUGT. T. CHUR, 
Room 14, 5th story, Mills Building, N. York 
Importer of 
WILCOCK & CO.’s 
Enameled Brick and Decorative Terra-Cotta. 
péokina & ——— 
GERMAN PORTLAND CEMENT 
Malstatt, Prussia. 
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WM. H. JACKSON & CO. 


(NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER ESTABLISHMENT). 
Union Sq., 2d Door from Broadway, (17th St. side) 
NEW YORK, 


Abbe aes FF er ere 




















_ —_ 


Manufacturers of Artistic Grates and Fenders in Brass, Real Bronze, Steel and Tile 
HAVE NO OTHFR WARFROOMS 


7 PARQUET FLOORS. 


The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 
16 East 18th St., New York City. 


Manufacturers of 


INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. 





















PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL For 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PaRIs, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881, 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (limited) 


Late CLARK & CON PANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


‘arame Sibdd, SUOTIONG. geen 


Also, Improved RoUling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, ete., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - = New York. 


—— PARQUET FLOORS. 
) a ay) ¢ 7-8 ne wae. Styles, 
ts er i Solid and Substantial. Also 5-16 inch 
\ See f Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 


297 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


Formerly 31 East 17th Street. 

















nD 
LOCKS. 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. Catalogues on application. 


TheY ALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN, 


62 Reade St., New York. 15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. |G Lake St., Chicago. 

















NJ.STEEL&IRON CO. 
TRENTON,N.J. 


ROLLED IRON BEAMS. 


AMERICAN AND GEM 
SPRING HINGES. 


* Bronze, Brass & Iron, 
In Various Styles, 
and SUPERIOR 


Send for Catalogue. 
VAN WAGONER & WILLIAMS C0., 
82 Beekman St., N. Y. 


Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 


LIMITED. TROY, N. ¥. 
Salesrooms: New York and Chicago. 


Finish. 








| cooreR ur & TEES. 


COOPER, HEWITT & CO. 
NEW YORK. 















Moule’s Earth-Closet. 


DECECO 


Siphon 
Water- 
Closet 


and large 
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PLUMBERS’ 


IRRILL’S EQUALIZING 
GAS MACHINE. 
Makes Standard, Uniform 


Smoke or Smell, using plain 
Bat-wing Burners. 
The only Machine in the world that can 


reliably do it. : Send for circulars, and see | Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Instito- 
who endorses this statement. 


Estimates furnished. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
wen TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO. = 


39 Dey St., N. Y- 


Fire, Danger, 





The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 


tions our specialty. 





CONTINENTAL 





SUPPLIES. 












MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 








[ESTABLISHED 1865.] 


( 
26 Mechenan 84., How > | Scenery for Theatres, Public Halls and Amateurs INSURANCE COMP ANY, 


) LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, 


FIRE) 


8 Lafayette Place. N. Y. 
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Giant Metal S 


MADE ONLY BY 
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THE SMITH & ECCE MANUFACTURING CO., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or exposure to the elements ; runs over auy 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to ny architect in the United States, free, on application. Now in us: 

lal]; Singer Building, Chicago; J.C. Fl *s, Menlo Park, Cal. 
y 


in State House, Hartford ; Providence City 


Vaneornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and Nav Depart 
ments, aud Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Hera/d Building, Boston, and very many other fine buildings ir 


all parte of the United States. 





PE. cccvncdinc teen tesngede és $1,750,137.81 
Reserve for re-insurance (Inland 

BION cckcnishdcn ivecsecccescie 25,682.88 
Reserve ample for all other claims. 430,324.04 





Capital paid in in Cash.......++.... 1,000,000.00 


a 5 ’ ’ 
Met BarQaees oc cccce: coscccecscccee 1,661,797.28 
as al Total Cash Assets Jan, 1, 18%4...$4,867,942.01 
a | CYRUS PECK, Secretary, 


GEORGE T. HOPE, PRESIDENT. 
Aaencies throughout the United States. 


IMPERIAL 


MACHINE. 


DENNY BROS. & CO. 
50 Barclay 8t., New York. 


In use throughout the world. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet. 











SAYLOR 





For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 91 Libert 


Sole Agents for Styrian Tool Steel , for the United States and 
Send for New Descriptive Pamphlet. 





PORTLAND |S. SATs AND, FENDERS 


Direct Importers and Dealers in 


GEMENT, foreign ant Domestic Ti 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh. ae magy nw acer New 


Fire noms, See rons, Brass Plaques, 


JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agis., The largest asoFtmet and oat elegant show rooms 


Street,‘ New York. 
Canada. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 
30 West 23d Street, - New Work. 





